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A New Book by the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 


!THE TRIBULATIONS 
ofa PRINCESS 


JT TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS is the autobiography of the 

exiled noblewoman whose earlier book, ‘Tbe Martyrdom of an Empress,” 
created so general a sensation. The new book, written out of the author's 
personal experience, is a fascinating account of ber career at various Euro- 
pean courts, and is filled with intimate personal recollections of the private 
life of kings and emperors. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 








A New Romance by 


MARGARET HORTON POTTER 
Author of “ UNCANONIZED” 


The HOUSE of DE MAILLY 


N° recent historical romance bas met with such a generally favorable recep- 

lion as ‘‘ The House of de Mailly.”’ It is a novel of the period of Louis 
XV. A strong and charming love story, a story of an entirely different type 
Jrom the ordinary swashbuckling romance. Its publication places Miss Potter 
at once in the very front rank of ibe romantic writers of to-day. During its 
first two weeks the book passed through four large editions. 


Illustrated by A. I. Ketter. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York 
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A NEW WRITER FROM THE SOUTH 


JUST PUBLISHED 





A SUMMER HYMNAL 


A Romance of Tennessee 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE. 


photogravure frontispiece by Clare Victor Dwicerns. 


Illustrated by Stantey M. Artuurs. With a 


12mo, list price $1.25. 


R. MOORE has much of the quality displayed by James Lane Allen in the earlier 
work, “A Kentucky Cardinal.” The scene of his story is laid in the blue-grass region 

of Tennessee, and his pages are rich with tender sentiment, shrewd philosophy, poetic feeling, 
and an exquisite humor. Those who have read his charming and pathetic short story, “ Ole 
Mistis,” will welcome his first novel, and new readers are sure to be delighted. ‘Old Wash,” 
the negro character who figures in some of Mr. Moore's short stories, reappears in this book. 
Mr. Moore has the happy faculty of expressing thought epigrammatically, as when he puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters, “ A truth fits every other truth in the world, but a 
lie fits nothing but some other lie made especially for it,” a saying that surely deserves to live. 


L. de V. MATTHEWMAN says, in the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph: 

“ A story of marked originality, which will greatly 
interest those who can appreciate the quiet 2s opposed 
to the strenuous life. 

“ Not less charming than the story is the manner 
of telling. The shrewd, homely, common sense philos- 
ophy — philosophy, not of books, but of life — is 
refreshing. 

“Those who love quiet and repose, who can feel 
the beauty and the power of Nature, who prefer the 
sunsiot woodland paths to the rush of Broadway, will 
follow Mr. Moore step by step with ever-growing 
delight. The woods and fields of Tennessee he trans- 
forms into Aready, and is the most delightful cicerone. 


It would be impossible to read a ‘Summer Hymnal’ 
understandably without learning and profiting much. 
Few, we think, who read the book once will be satisfied 
with one reading. Mr. Moore is to be congratulated 
on having given to the reading public a charming 
prose poem.” 

The New York Journal says: 

“ The story that Mr. Moore has told of a man who 
as a lad of fifteen falls in love with a girl of ten, and 
as a man fails at first to realize that he is still in love 
with her and so almost misses the happiness of his 
life; of a blind philosopher, who also loves this girl, 
Thesis, but sacrifices that love for his younger com- 
panion, and of a Summer outdoor life that is delight- 
ful, is something that few can afford to miss reading.” 





EIGHTH THOUSAND 


4 
In Search of Mademoiselle 
By Gerorce Grsss. Illustrated by the 
Author. 12mo, list price, $1.50. 

“A story which, in spite of one’s self, causes one’s 
feeling of weariness at the thought of a historical 
romance to vanish into thin air. It is dramatic in 
the extreme and thrillingly interesting from cover to 
cover. To open the book is to become interested in 
it; to make the acquaintance of Mademoiselle is to 
awaken an eagerness to join in the search.” 

— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“*In Search of Mademoiselle,’ by George Gibbs, 
isa gem. Let it be said unbesitatingly that of all 
the recent popular and wide-selling novels, colonial 
or otherwise, Mr. Gibbs’s story stands way and ahead 
in the writer’s humble opinion of any of them. It 
outranks ‘Richard Carvel’; it dims the lustre of 
‘Janice Meredith.’ It is a book decidedly worth 
while, and Mr. Gibbs’s exquisite style is unapproach- 
able.” — New York Press. 





SIXTH THOUSAND 


The Tower of Wye 


By Wriiu1amM Henry Bascocg. [Illustrated 
by George Gibbs. 12mo, Jist price $1.50. 

“‘ The narrative is thrilling and enthralling.” 

— N. Y. World. 

“ A story well worth reading.”—N. Y. Journal. 

“ The story fascinates from beginning to end.” 

— Current Literature (New York). 

“Quaint, delicious humor, It is a jolly, lilting 
tale, full of captivating characters, a little history, a 
wealth of color and incident and action.” 

— Philadelphia North American. 

“ The story is well told in an interesting way, and 
will hold its own well in the crowd of colonial 
romance.” — Philadelphia Times. 

“ A bit of literature that makes exceedirgly pleasant 
reading. A welcome addition, well worth buying for 
the sake of its strong story.” — Baltimore Sun. 

“Well done and delightfully told. The story is 
one of interest and power.” — isville Times. 











HENRY T. COATES & CoO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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“ The most elaborate, authoritative, and satisfying account.” 


— CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Famous as a traveller, and the author of “In the Forbidden Land.” 





With 269 Illustrations. 

5 full-page Chinese prints, reproduced in 
their original colors — and illustrating 
phases of the uprising, including various 
forms of torture devised by the Chinese 
for the punishment of foreigners. 

16 full pages in tints, illustrating important 
scenes in the war. ) 

48 full pages in black and white, from pho- 
tographs and drawings by the author. 
200 text illustrations, mostly from photo- 

graphs taken by the author, and a few 








from drawings. 





AX impartial and masterly review of the 
recent military operations in China and 
the events preceding them. Mr. Landor was 
the first European to enter the Forbidden City 
as a guest by the side of the Russian General. 
Holding no official position, and bound by no 
official etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye- 
witness at liberty to report all that he saw. 


In two large octavo volumes, each 6x9 
inches in size, with a total of 136 
chapters and 876 pages. $7.50 net. 


Affords a comprehensive view of the whole 
Chinese difficulty, tracing the anti- foreign 
movement to its original sources, and follow- 
ing the progress of the allies to their settlement 
in Pekin pending the diplomatic finale still in 
abeyance. 

Shows the development and the true nature 
of the Boxer movement by translations of the 
most interesting Boxer circulars and posters, 
and by the official records of the allied powers. 

Compares the allied forces in action and 
inaction in vigorous and unsparing phrase, 
presenting word-pictures whose impartiality 
and truth are self-evident. 

Throws a new and impartial light upon the 
much-vexed missionary question, and shows 
that Chinese hatred of foreigners, contrary to 
recent statements, embraces Americans as well 
as others. 





IN ITS SECOND EDITION THREE DAYS AFTER PUBLICATION. 
‘* Will this prove ANOTHER RUDDER GRANGE >?” — New York Tribune. 


THE ABANDONED FARMER 





By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON, author of “The Green Pigs,” etc. 
A NEW book in the field which Mr. Stockton explored in “ Rudder Grange,” but which 


since then has been neglected. It describes, in a delicious vein of humor, the experiences }} 


of a young newspaper man and his wife and boy on a small farm which they leased near the city. 
No one who laughed over the adventures of the hero of Mr. Preston’s “ Green Pigs” need 
be assured of the rich humor or of the exceptional literary quality of this new book. 


$1.25. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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FIFTEEN GOOD NOVELS 





Every Inch a King 
By Josernine C.SawyerR. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“A ouestiond ot loge ster. happil opty Kets & all 
those scenes of violence wh id teve so often 
filled the pages a ey jon.’ 
— New York Times Saturday Review. 


Etidorpha 
By Jonn Urt Lioyp, author of “ Stringtown on the 
Pike,” ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
** I am disposed to think ‘ Etidorpha’ the most unique, 
riginal, and suggestive new book ‘at we have seen in this 
my decade. It is fiction that stands well-nigh alone, and 
constitutes a class by itself.””,—Jonn Cuark Ruppars. 


The Observations of Henry 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Three Men on 
Wheels,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
“The most sedate of readers cannot take up this book 

without ind in a good laugh. e author has such a 

nice iy: ot of ape his stories, with the talent of mealies 

them ectly natural. It is a positive relief to 
fasten on — 9 a con as this.”’ 
— New York Times Saturday Review. 


Souls of Passage 


By Ametia E. Barr, author of “ A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
“* The author has made her reputation, and ebatever she 
tes commands wide reading at once. In this =e a 
contialy think she has done her best work. The sto 
frank and sensible and unpretentious and yet so artistic that 
the result is an almost ideal book.’ — Buffalo Commercial. 


Pro Patria 
By Max PemBerton, author of “The Garden of 

Swords,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“It is a magnificently imagined story, and the author 
has written in a splendid, — style that keeps the reader 
deeply conethell eat last excitine page.’ 

_ tne hiladclphte North American. 


A Question of Silence 
By Amanpa M. Dova_as, author of the “ Sherburne 
Books,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


**In this book Miss Douglas — already well known as a 
writer of stories for young — abu: proves her 
ability to construct a readable romance for older a. 
Her plot is an ingenious one, and is well sustai 

— The Outlook. 


Her Majesty’s Minister 
By Wiiu1aM LeQuevx, author of “ Secrets of Monte 
Carlo,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The volume contains complications, surprises, and 
revelations which go to the Ly = of a very en 
story.”".— New York Mail and Express. 


Olive Tracy 
By Amy Le Fevuvrg, author of “ Legend Led,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
** This novel is a strong, well sustained story, vivid and 
entertaining in style and original in 7. os 
Pittsburg Telegraph. 





A Dream of Empire; 
Or, the House of Blennerhasset 
By Wiiu1aM Henry VENABLE, author of “ A History 
of the United States,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“One of \~ very best works of American historical 


| that i t has been our enjoyment to read in a | lon 
— Philadelphia Record. a 


The Fanatics 


By Pavut Laurence Dunsar, author of “ Lyrics of 

Lowly Life,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“*One of the most fascinating tales. of the Civil War that 
has ever been told. It is quite safe to predict that this book 
will live as a faithfal and thrilling chronicle of those times 
while hundreas of its kind will dwindle into literary insig- 
nificance.’ — New York Journal. 


The Way of Belinda 


By Frances Weston CarrvurtH, author of “Those 
Dale Girls,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
on eaton tenn Gorin eine bes readers interested 
in her characters, and she has the farther gift of never letting 
the action of the tale flag for one moment. *The Way of 
Belinda’ is altogether a v nice ‘ way,’ and the book 
ought to prove a welcome addition to Summer reading.”’ 
— New York Evening Sun. 


John Charity 


By Horace ANNESLEY VACHEiL, author of “ The 

Procession of Life,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A rattling tale, full of surprise and adventure, with 
characters in it that are well conceived and well drawn. It 
is as readable a story of love and as the devotee of 
contemporary fiction could desire ’’— New York Tribune. 


time.’ 


According to Plato 
By F. FRANKFORT Moore, author of “The Jessamy 

Bride,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

** A clever satire, Som, on 00 platonic friendship as between 
impressionable young folk of opposite sexes, and second, 
on the literary tricksters of the day. An up-to-date atmos- 
phere is diffused throughout by reason of various allusions 
to very recent events. While the dialogue is somewhat too 
strenuously epigrammatic. it is often unexpectedly and 
deliciously pyrotechnical.’’ — The Outlook. 


The Eternal Quest 
By J. A. Srevart, author of “ The Minister of State,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* Will take its place, not among the ephemeral literature 
of ——— but among those books which command a steady 
ear to year. ters are pie ae 
phy vat ps this point Mr. Steuart has achieved a really 
remarkable success. The excellences of the story are many. 
and wil! insure it a warm welcome and lasting oy: 
— The Literary Worl 


The Second Dandy Chater 
By Tom GALLOon, author of “ The Kingdom of Hate,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“The book ia very brightly written, and has a distinct 
atmosphere of 


bese. It has a good plot, and is 
ventures. Uy not too 











AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Fifth Ave. & Thirty-fifth St., New York 
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A Comparison of TWO GREAT NOVELS of the Civil War 


THE CRISIS and THE 


(By WINSTON CHURCHILL) 


It is curious that two novels on the same general theme, 
by different authors, without collaboration, and appearing 
simultaneously, should complement each other as do these 
books. By reading both a more complete knowledge of the 
— can be obtained than from many volumes of military 

istory. 

‘~? The Grapes of Wrath” differs in almost every respect 
from the conventional Civil War novel. Miss Norris plunges 
her readers at once into the midst of the war. Her story 
opens in a New Jersey village in 1864, and the reader follows 
the fortunes and adventures which give a more diversified 
picture of life in the North and South than any other story 
of the great conflict. 

By contrast, historically, with ‘* The Crisis,’’ we find in 
* The Grapes of Wrath ”’ full and vivid descriptions of the 
last year of the war in Virginia, from the opening of the 
Battle of the Wilderness to the Surrender, instead of scenes 
early in the war. In ‘** The Grapes of Wrath ”’ is a fine scene, 
graphically described, in which the heroine is present at a 
council of war of General Lee and his staff. In another 
dramatic scene General Lee tries to show President Davis 
the absolute necessity of evacuating Richmond before it 
becomes too late. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH is published b 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


(By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS) 


“The Grapes of Wrath” has an air of reality that con- 
vinces the reader that most of it is taken from 
occurrences. Mr. Churchill describes fully the life of St. 
Louis just before the war and during its first years. Mi 
Norris describes with equal vividness those pathetic, thrill- 
=| days in Richmond before the surrender, the night of 
Pi lage at the hands of the mob, the entry of the Union 

‘orces, and the last desperate battles of the dying Confed- 
eracy. There is a superb description, unforgettable in 
the impression it leaves, of the Wilderness through which 
= qoutes fought, inch by inch, against the in 

South. 

Perhaps the most remarkable portion of ‘*‘ The Grapes of 
Wrath ”’ is the long account of the Union Captain Hal "3 
captivity in the abandoned mine in the Wilderness where a 
horde of negroes who had run away from their masters had 
gathered, and lived collecting plunder and wealth of all 
sorts in preparation for freedom. Wesee the faithful negro, 
but we also encounter the predatory negro, sacki ouses, 
robbing the dead, plundering everywhere, and holding wild 
orgies. Obviously the author did not write it to please any- 
body, but to give a truthful picture of both sides in all their 
phases during the most important year of the Civil War. 


y SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. Price, $1.50. 





THE ROAD TO RIDGEBY’S. 8y Fsaxx Bon- 


LINGAME Harris. 
A simple and powerful story of farm life in the West, 
which, while imitative of no other book, does for the wheat 
fields of Iowa what David Harum and Eben Holden have 
done for rural New York and the North Country. A book 
to make the reader better by strengthening his belief in the 
survival of sturdy American character. Price 


ANTING-ANTING STORIES 422 Other Strange 


pinos. By Sargent Kayme. Stories as novel and fresh 
as were Mr. Kipling’s Indian Tales when they first appeared. 
Like Mr. Kipling, the author, with a perfect knowledge of 
his characters and their country, knows how to tell a story 
effectively. Send postal card to publishers for a sample 
story free. Price, $1.25. 





UP IN MAINE, (Zighth Thousand.) Stories of 


* Yankee Life in Verse. By Het- 

MAN F. Day. Few books of verse in recent years have won 
popular favor so quickly. It is the best Yankee verse since 
the Biglow Papers—full of the fragrance of field, forest, 
and the country-store cracker barrel. The New York Sun 
cope: ™ a oe om ae 1 as t ~~ he had 

aine in the phonograph. ix -page illustrations. 

’ ' Price, $1.50. 





By Justin McCarruy, M.P. A charm- 
MONONIA. ing story, in which Mr. McCarthy writes 
reminiscently of the lent of his youth, and under a thin 
veil of fiction describes some of the notable Irish leaders of 
that day. For those who would reject its historical and 
autobiographic phase. there remains the old-fashioned love 


, full of fine Irish spirit, which i dogentnes > 
romance o e spirit, which is : ening 





THE MIDDLE FIVE; !NDIAN Boys AT SCHOOL 


of the book have Fo been purchased for the Wisconsin 
becca Harding Davis says: *‘ Any bo 
worthy of the name must delight in it.” Price, $1.25. 





New Beacon and Westminster Biographies 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Franx B. SANBoRN. 
The author’s close friendship with Emerson for more than 
twenty-five years has given him special fitness for his task. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Ciara THomson. An excellent 
piece of biography, peculiarly timely in view of the recent 
revival of interest in George Eliot and her works. 

Each, 75 cts. net. 











“As Wonderful as Any Story of STEVENSON’S,” 


Says RICHARD HARDING DAVIS of 


BY-WAYS OF WAR 


By JAMES JEFFREY 


The Story of the Filibusters 
ROCHE. Price, $1.50. 


**I don’t know a book I value more,” says Mr. Davis, ‘‘or one that has given me more pleasure in more different 
ways. Some of the lines are as vivid to me as the words on Shakespeare’s tomb. The description of the Sonora 
tion and the skeletons and revolvers marking its retreat is as wonderful as any story of Stevenson’s. It fills me with awe 


and envy. It is romance, history, and poetry combined as I 


do not find it in any other book.” 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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Ralph Connor’s 


Inimitable Tales 





OVER THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES SOLD 


THE SKY PILOT 


A Tale of the Foothills 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
ALPH CONNOR'S “Black Rock” was good, 
but “The Sky Pilot” is better. The matter 
which he gives us is real life; virile, true, tender, 
humorous, pathetic, spiritual, wholesome. His style, 
fresh, crisp, and terse, accords with the Western 
life, which he understands. Henceforth the foothills 
of the Canadian Rockies will probably be associated 
in many a mind with the name of “ Ralph Connor.” 
— The Outiook. 

FULL to overflowing of humor and pathos... . 
“The Sky Pilot” deals with the same class of 
people as “Black Rock.” I have made inquiries 
about Ralph Connor and find that he is a Sky Pilot 
himself. He lives in the country and among the 
people described in his books, and the stories he tells 
are no doubt true to life. His touch is true, but it is 
also fine.— Miss Jeanette Gilder, in Harper’s Bazaar. 





BLACK ROCK 


A Tale of the Selkirks 
IMustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


ALPH CONNOR is some man’s nom de plume. 
The world will insist on knowing whose. With 
entire fidelity, with truest pathos, with freshest 
humor, he has delineated character, has analyzed 
motives, and has portrayed life. 
— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
|? has rarely been our good fortune to come across 
a book in which the freshest humor, the truest 
pathos, and the most exquisite tenderness are so 
fully displayed. — Literature (London, England). 
RALPH CONNOR uses a pen dipped in the very 
colors and tones of the canyon and sunlit hills. 
. It touches just the chords which vibrate lux- 
uriously in the popular heart.— Boston Transcript. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


TORONTO 














For the Leisure Hour 


Blue Shirt and Khaki 


By JAMES F. J. ARCH'BALD. 
269 pp. 100 Photographs. $1.50. 


“Literally crammed with interesting information, much of 
which will be new to the public.” — Washington Times. 


The Duke of Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
Author of “* Looking Backward.” 
378 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“ The story is intensely vivid, and its characters live with the 
life that is our nature to-day, and constitute it truly historical by 
their truth to themselves and to us.”"—W. D. Hows. 


THE 


Heart of the Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
272 pp. Wlustrated. $1.50. 
“ Dainty as a wild rose, fragrant as a violet.""—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“ Tt comes like a cooling breeze into heated literatare."’ 
— Boston Herald. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








SUMMER READING. 


Mr. Chupes 


ad Miss Jenny. 


The Life Story of Two Robins. 
By EFFIE BIGNELL. 


12mo, Cloth, Iiustrated, $1.00. 


The best nature story of the year. 
“The equal of Kipling and san ty 


With the = 
Wild Flowers. 


From Pussy Willow to Thistledown. 
Fully Revised, Newly Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Untechnical study of common flowers for those who 

them but do not like scientific names. 
“Much pw noel = out-of-the-way open of 
a winsome 7 in this tfal 


rr gd en aa ans hte Tribune. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
33-37 East 17th St., New York. 
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FOR SUMMER READING | 








ANTONIA | 


A Tale of Colonial New York 


By JESSE VAN ZILE BELDEN. Beautifully illustrated, cloth,12mo. Price $1.50. i 
“ A jewel of a book.”—Philadelphia Times. 
“ A charming and graceful romance of the kind that it is a delight to find.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 





A SUNNY SOUTHERNER 


By JULIA MAGRUDER, Author of “A Magnificent Plebeian,” “The Princess 
Sonia,” ete. Illustrated, cloth, large 16mo. Price $1.25. 
* Let us hope that Julia Magruder will not stumble upon a problem, but that she will go on writing 
love stories as long as we live, for she does write them delightfully. ‘A Sunny Southerner’ is as sweet 
and refreshing a story as can be.”—Jllustrated Buffalo Express, June 2. 








THE CORSAIR KING SHE STANDS ALONE 


By MAURUS JOKAI, Author of “Black Dia- | The story of Pilate’s wife. By MARK ASHTON. 





monds,” ete. Cloth, 16mo. Author of “The Nana’s Talisman,” “ Haggith 
Price $1.50. Shy,” ete. Cloth, illustrated. Price $1.50. 
The buccaneer adventures are very stirring. A masterpiece. 





My STRANGEST CASE 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “ Doctor Nickola,” ete. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. 
Price $1.50. 
A stirring “ Detective Story ” the scene of which is laid first in China and later in London and Paris. 





ARLINE VALERE MANASSEH 


By JOSEPH HALWORTH. A realistic novel of | By MAURUS JOKAIL. 12mo,cloth. Price $1.50. 
modern New York, with over 100 pen sketches by An absorbing story of life among a happy and 
the Author. Large 12mo. Price $1.50. primitive people hidden away in far Transylvania. 








THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH 


By ANNA FARQUHAR, Auther of « Her Boston Experiences,” ete. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 
“One of the strongest novels of the season.” —Buffalo Courier. 
‘* The tale is powerful.”——Portland Transcript. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUES, LISTS, ETC. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, 200 Summer St., Boston 
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WISE READERS 


Will Select Entertaining 


FICTION 
FROM THIS LIST: 


NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN 


By FP. PRANKFORT MOORE. $1.50 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


By A. PALACIO VALDES. $1.50 


THE STORY OF SARAH 


By M. LOUISE FORSSLUND. $1.50 


WRITTEN IN RED 


THE PAMOUS DETECTIVE STORY. $1.25 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. $1.25 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ALL PUBLISHED BY 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 

















The Holy Bible 


Newly edited by the American 
Revision Committee, A.D. 1901, 
being the American Standard 
Edition of the Revised Bible, will 
be published in August. 

This edition is the only one 
authorized by the American Re- 
vision Committee, and will bear 
their attestation on the back of 
the title-page. 

Long Primer type, references, 
and topical headings. Prices from 
$1.50 to $9.00. 

*,* Order early through your 
bookseller, or write for descrip- 
tive price list to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 

37-41 East 18th St., New York. 











THE COMPLETE 
TRIBUNE PRIMER 


By EUGENE FIELD 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. OPPER 


With 75 drawings made expressly for 
this edition. 





Taken alone, this author’s verses which appear in 
this book are laughable, but when coupled with the 
quaint, ridiculous drawings of F. Opper they simply 
become comical in the highest degree — irresistible 
mirth-provokers. Anyone who has but the faintest 
sense of the ludicrous cannot fail to be amused by this 
little volume, and will at once catch the rollicking humor 
of Eugene Field’s lines, and take many a hearty laugh 
over F. Opper’s apt delineations. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, gold top, 76 cts. 





CAN BE HAD AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR SENT 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THE MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY 
79 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


Is a collection of poems written 
by 


EUGENE FIELD 


While Associate Editor of The Denver Tribune, 
1881—83, and 
NEVER BEFORE ISSUED 
IN BOOK FORM 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, three-quarters 
morocco, $5.00. 
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The Macmillan Company has Just Published 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


Two years ago Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘“‘Richard Carvel’’ was 
published —the most successful novel of its kind ever issued — 


Two weeks ago to-day Mr. Churchill published his new novel — 


THE CRISIS 


THE BEST STORY THIS AUTHOR HAS YET WRITTEN 


—~-— ——_— 























Daring the past few weeks the publishers have been watching the comments of the Press with 
deep interest, and they have not yet seen a single adverse criticism. Out of the many notices 
already received, the publishers take the liberty of quoting a few 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“Mr. Winston Churchill has gained greatly in the power of making a character live and breathe before your 
eyes, and reveal its own personality through its part in conversation and through its deeds.” Boston Herald. 

“ The love story is charmingly told. Mr. Churchill, it must be acknowledged, has scored a distinct success 
with this book. It is full of brilliant bits, clever epigrams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad grasp 
upon the meaning of things as they stood related to events and to history in those dark years of the nation’s 
travail. It is not too much to say that it is the best novel founded on the Civil War period that has yet been 
published.”—Brvoklyn Daily Eagle. 

“A book that presents the great crisis in our national life with splendid power, and with a sympathy, a sin- 
cerity, and a patriotism that are inspiring. The several scenes in the book in which Abraham Lincoln figures 
must be read in their entirety, for they give a picture of that great, magnetic, loveable man which has been drawn 
with evident affection and exceptional success.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“ The reader is swept along by « relentless series of events toward the inevitable crash which shook the nation. 
Men, then obscure, whose names now will ring till the end of time, pass simply and naturally through these pages.” 
—The Bookman. 

«“¢The Crisis’ is a book which it is a pleasure to recommend. It promises to be one of the popular successes, 
and, unlike a good many popular successes, it really deserves to succeed.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


«“ Above all. ‘ The Crisis* is a book every American should know, for it teaches him anew to revere 
the memory of the men to whom this nation owes its continued existence to bow in gratitude to even the 
least of them who struggled on the hustings and in daily life or later shouldered a musket, that this 
nation, under God, should have a new birth of freedom and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, should not perish from the earth.”"— New York Matt anp Express. 





The great popularity of “« Richard Carvel,” 375,000 copies of this novel having been sold, 
has led the publishers to print 100,000 copies for the first edition of “The Crisis.” The first 
orders will consume the entire stock. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
In size and style it is uniform with « Richard Carvel,” being 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE CRISIS 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 








By Rear-Admiral 


SEVENTH EDITION A Sailor’s Log ROBLEY D. EVANS 


Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
“Tt is American to the core, and fascinating from cover to cover.”— Nashville American. 
“One of the most entertaining volumes that has ever been added to the annals of the United States 
Navy.”—Milwaukee World. 
“Not Clark Russell, not Captain Marryatt himself, ever wrote a more animated story of sea life 
than has ‘ Fighting Bob’ ‘Evans in this narrative of his forty years’ ae oe in the navy of the United 
States.”—- Boston Literary World. 








Siriu Ss A Volume of Fiction. By ELten THorneycrorr Fow er, author of 
«Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “* The Farringdons,” “* A Double Thread,” 
and “ Cupid’s Garden.” Uniform Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler's latest production has richer sources of entertainment than any book she 
has yet written, inasmuch as it has more characters, more conversation, and more epigrams.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“It would be difficult to find anywhere more choice, interesting, and useful reading than this volume 
contains.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 


Uniform Edition." MISS FOWLER’S OTHER BOOKS temo, cloth, $1.50 each. 


THE FARRINGDONS CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY 
** The Farringdons’ is the best of Miss Fowler's books. ** Rarely does one find such a charming combination of 
It has the wit and brightness with which we are all familiar; | wit and tenderness, of brilliancy and reverence for the 
it is also deeper, tenderer, and truer.""— Dr. Roserrson | things that matter, as is concealed within the covers of 





Nuicoxs, in The British Weekly. * Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ ’’ — Chicago Tribune 
CUPID’S GARDEN A DOUBLE THREAD 
“ A charming little plot enveloped in a bright web of “Even more gay, clever, and bright than * Concerning 
wit and epigram.”’-—- Publishers’ Weekly. Isabel Carnaby.’’’ — Boston Herald. 





The Woman’s Book of Sports 


A Practical Guide to Physical Development and Outdoor Recreation. By J. Parmiy 
Paret. 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $1.00 net. 


«The Woman’s Book of Sports’ fills a niche ia literature that has long been vacant. There are 
various books on sports of all kinds for men, but for women there are no written guides; and as women 
are turning more and more to sports for recreation the want has been felt and regretted.”—Atlanta Journal. 





THE PASSION OF LOVE 
H is Lette rs By Jutren Gorpon, author of * Mrs. Clyde,” “A Puritan 
Pagan,” ete. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
«The writer’s style and diction are charming, and these passionate letters touch the chords of emotion 
and sympathy in the reader’s heart.” — New Haven Journal and Courier. 








New Volumes in Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


From the Unsounded Sea The Claim Jumpers 
A Romance. By Neture K. Buissett, author of A Romance. By Stewart Epwarp Waite. 
“The Wisdom of the Simple,” ete. A Reval Exch 
oyal Exchange 
A a wer ae A Novel. By J. MacLaren Cossan, author of 
Nikola,” “My Indian Queen,” ete. “ Pursued by the Law.” 
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OUR LATEST CRITIC. 


When the Union League Club of Chicago, 
last February, invited Mr. Frederic Harrison 
to join in its annual observance of the birthday 
of George Washington, it made a singularly 
happy choice. Mr. Harrison is not only a 
finished public speaker, but he is also a his- 
torical scholar of broad-minded view, and a 
political philosopher of the first rank. Few 
Englishmen are as free from the insular preju- 
dices that are apt to warp the opinions of the 
best-intentioned of his fellow-countrymen, and 
in his mental bearing there is no trace of “a 
certain condescension toward foreigners.” He 
is, moreover, noticeable for a tendency to exalt 
the rdle of the great man in history, while free 
from the erratic temper of such men as Carlyle 
and Emerson, whose selection of figures for the 
illustration of this principle was sometimes 
peculiar. The wisdom which chose Mr. Harri- 
son as the panegyrist of the first great American 
was as fully justified as that which has made 
him the most prominent figure in the approach- 
ing millenary of the first great Englishman. 

When Mr. Harrison returned to his own 
country, after remaining with us for several 
weeks, we confidently expected that he would 
have some “ impressions of America” to give 
the English public, and would have felt keenly 
disappointed had he kept the impressions to 
himself. Mr. Harrison, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. James Bryce, has been the most 
distinguished of our English visitors since 
Matthew Arnold viewed our civilization 
through his critical lenses, and, unlike Mr. 
Arnold, he refrained from the rashness of dis- 
coursing beforehand upon what he expected 
to find in the New World. He was thus spared 
the awkwardness of correcting his @ priori 
judgments, and he did not come to us as a 
critic who had already rubbed our fur the 
wrong way. There is no reason, then, why we 
should not give an open-minded greeting to his 
comments upon our society, and thank him no 
less for what he finds to blame than what he 
finds to praise. 

Fortunately for our pride, Mr. Harrison, in 
his essay just published in “The Nineteenth 
Century,” finds comparatively little to blame 
in our national life as he viewed it, and when 
he does chide, it is so gently that it would need 
a very captious person to take offense. From 
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the ordinary adverse prepossessions of our for- 
eign visitors he is noticeably free. He knows 
how to reckon at its true value the European 
legend of American life, knows how largely 
that legend is based upon our newspapers that 
do their best to misrepresent us, upon the snap- 
shot opinions of irritable tourists, and upon the 
eccentric conduct of some of our citizens when 
they find themselves in foreign parts. There 
is no parti pris in Mr. Harrison’s estimate ; 
he came to us with candid mind, determined 
to report upon what he actually saw or dis- 
cerned to be the truth concerning us. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of his 
main conclusions. He is not misled by the 
mingling of nationalities that has produced the 
American people, but sees clearly that, with 
all the foreign strains in our population, we 
are essentially a people of English type, with 
English ideals of law, politics, and morals. 

“The citizen of the United States is at heart much 
the same man as the subject of King Edward; the 
intellectual, social, and religious tone is nearly identical ; 
the proverbial differences we hear of have been absurdly 
exaggerated. . . . The American world is practically 
‘run’ by genuine Americans. Foreigners are more en 
evid. in London or Manchester, it seemed to me, 
than they are in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 
. . » From Long Island to San Francisco, from Florida 
Bay to Vancouver’s Island, there is one dominant race 
and civilization, one language, one type of law, one 
sense of nationality.” 

Of Chicago, the city in which Mr. Harrison 
first sojourned, and which he takes to be more 
typical of our civilization than almost any 
other, he has many interesting things to say. 
He does not find pork, grain, and anarchists 
to be its specialties, but rather education, and 
art, and social amelioration. 

“Certainly, during my visit I heard of nothing but 
the progress of education, university endowments, 
people’s institutes, libraries, museums, art schools, 
workmen’s model dwellings 20d farms, literary culture, 
and scientific foundations. I saw there one of the best 
equipped and most vigorous art schools in America, one 
of the best Toynbee Hall settlements in the world, and 
perhaps the most rapidly developed university in exist- 
ence. My friends of the Union League Club, them- 
selves men of business proud of the city, strongly urged 
me to dispense with the usual visit to the grain eleva- 
tors gud the stockyards, where hogs and oxen are 
slaughtered by millions and consigned to Europe, but 
te spend my time in inspecting libraries, schools, and 
museums. No city in the world can show such enor- 
mous endowments for educational, scientific, and chari- 
table purposes lavished within ten years, and still 
unlimited in supply. . . . The impression left on my 
mind was that the citizens of Chicago were bringing 
their extraordinary enterprise to bear quite as much on 
social, intellectual, and artistic interests as they con- 
fessedly do on grain, ham, steel, and lumber. They 
will have to do so if they are to hold their own in the 








future of civilization. For the manifest destiny of 
Chicago is to be the heart of the American continent.” 

Of the future material supremacy of the 
American people, Mr. Harrison is as fully 
convinced as he is of the future predominance 
of Chicago among American cities. This 
supremacy is to result from our combination 
of large population, our educational agencies, 
our natural resources, and our social and politi- 
cal system, “‘ more favorable to material devel- 
opment than any other society ever devised by 
man.” The writer goes on to say: 

“It is a curious instance of the power of national 
egotism that Europe fails to grasp this truth — that 
Germans, with their wretchedly poor country, narrow 
seaboard, and scanty rivers, ports, and minerals, still 
aspire to the first place; that Frenchmen fail to see 
how their passion for art, rest, and home has handi- 
capped them in the race for supremacy in things ma- 
terial; that Britons, in their narrow island and their 
comfortable traditions, will not recognize that the indus- 
trial prizes must ultimately go to numbers, national 
unity, physical resources, geographical opportunities, 
trained intelligence, and restless ambition.” 

But the triumphs of civilization are not all 
material, as our latest critic knows full well. 
He admits that our libraries are magnificent, 
that our educational machinery is “at least 
tenfold that of the United Kingdom,” and that 
our reading public is enormous. With these 
patent facts, however, there goes the question 
whether “ this vast prosperity, this boundless 
future, rests upon an equal expansion in the 
social, intellectual, and moral sphere.” We 
must agree with him when he answers this 
question by saying that “‘they would be bold 
critics who should maintain it, and few think- 
ing men in the United States do so without 
qualifications and misgivings.” The question 
can never be answered for good until our so- 
ciety is old enough to become organized in the 
sense in which the European societies are or- 
ganized, or until such organization shall have 
been clearly shown to be incompatible with the 
democratic ideal. At present, our society is 
“ young, inorganic, and fluid,” our culture is 
widespread but superficial, polished conversa- 
tion is not a daily practice in many of our 
circles, and the sense of noblesse oblige, “as a 
force constraining men in high office or in 
great social position, has hardly any equivalent 
in American life.” 

A few other points made by Mr. Harrison 
are well worth mentioning. He believes, for 
instance, that “ the standard of material well- 
being in the United States reaches for the 
masses of the laboring people a far higher and 
more permanent point than has ever yet been 
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attained by the laboring mass of civilized men.” 
Speaking of the great fortunes that grow up 
in this country, he says that he “saw nothing 
to suggest that wealth in America is worse 
acquired or worse applied than it is in Europe.” 
Perhaps the most pleasing of all his comments 
is the following : 

“I received a deep impression that in America the 

relations of the sexes are in a state far more sound and 
pure than they are in the Old World; that the original 
feeling of the Pilgrim Fathers about woman and about 
man has sufficed to color the mental and moral atmos- 
phere, and to give all sexual problems a new and clear 
field to develop in normal ways.” 
We call this a pleasing observation, not be- 
cause it flatters us, but because we believe it 
to be —- or, at least, to have been hitherto — 
one of the fundamental facts about American 
society. It is, moreover, precisely the sort of 
fact to which the vision of the foreign visitor 
does not easily penetrate, although it is deeply 
ingrained in the consciousness of every Ameri- 
can who has grown up in an American home, 
gone through the American public schools, and 
familiarized himself with the characteristic 
productions of American literature and art. 
If Mr. Harrison, in the course of his two 
months’ stay, could realize this truth, our con- 
fidence in his judgments upon other and more 
doubtful matters should be considerable; in a 
word, he is clearly of the observers who look 
beneath the surface of things, and whose opin- 
ions, even if formulated upon short notice, are 
bound to be treated with respect. 








COMMUNICATION. 
THE SIMPLIFYING OF COLLEGE DEGREES. 


(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 
Hereafter the University of will confer only one degree, the 
A.B., for all undergraduate work. — News Item. 


Something more than a hundred years ago a striking 
epigram, that all men are born free and equal, got into 
the head of a brilliant Virginian, and thence upon a bit 
of paper that afterwards became celebrated as the 
Declaration of Independence. It sounded so well that 
men took it up as a slogan of war and went through the 
Revolution with it on their lips. But, for all its attrac- 
tive sound, our ancestors could not convince themselves 
of its truth, and utterly disregarded it when they came 
to the task of setting up a government. The epigram, 
however, did not die, but lived on in the mind and on 
the tongue of many an orator who went about pleading 
for it in the name of the people. And thousands loved 
it, despite its neglect by the majority. Its devotees 
had almost begun to lose heart; but now they may take 
courage, for the academic world has at last hit upon a 
plan whereby a beginning may be made toward putting 
it into practice. The plan is so simple, — indeed, it is 

on an axiom, —that one wonders why it was not 





thought of long ago. It is nothing more nor less than 
to recognize the fact that everything that equal men do 
is of equal value and should receive the same name. 

The honor of taking the lead in this movement must 
be given to the University of Timbuktu. The process 
of reasoning by which the faculty of this institution 
were brought to rearrange their whole plan of collegiate 
work was very simple: Culture is acquired by a study 
of the achievements of mankind. Now all men are 
equal, consequently all their achievements are equal, 
and of equal cultural value. The college as an institu- 
tion of culture must recognize this fact and govern its 
courses accordingly. 

A necessary corollary is that free men must be allowed 
the utmost liberty in selecting and arranging their work. 
Of course only one degree, the A.B., which has always 
stood for the highest culture, will be given. Hereby 
the confusion arising from a multiplicity of degrees, 
which some regard as meaningless, and which at most 
merely indicate the lines along which a student has 
directed his work, will be avoided. Hereafter the A.B. 
will simply mean that he has acquired culture by some 
one of the manifold combinations of studies possible, 
through a system of choice and chance, with a thousand 
or more subjects to choose from. 

It will be impossible in a brief paper to give even the 
names of the many courses now offered at this institu- 
tion, covering, as they do, five hundred pages of its last 
Register; but the prospective student may be benefited 
by a perusal of one of the possible combinations. 

First Year (Old Freshman). Second Year (Old Sophomore). 
Latin, or } . . + Shours. 
Fiji 
Torts, or } ee 
Toxicology 
History, “~ Der ahead 
Obstetrics 
Algebra, ~~ = 
Metallurgy 
Homiletics, or 


. 8 hours. . 8S hours. 


3 hours. 
- 8 hours. 


. Shours. 


Many of the courses offered require only two hours 
per week, and are pursued only three months, in order 
that the student may have a still wider range. A series 
of lectures by noted specialists is arranged for each 
year, attendance upon which may be counted for a de- 
gree. The writer was particularly struck by two of the 
courses announced for next year, “ The Quintessence of 
the Asymptote” and “The Sweet Influence of the 
Pleiades.” 

Some colleges looked upon this as a rather startling 
departure, and were a little slow to follow it at first. 
In particular, objection was made to the introduction 
into collegiate work of such subjects as.Torts, Obstet- 
ries, and the like, on the ground that they were profes- 
sional. Such absurd objections, however, arose from 
prejudice due to long established custom. Many insti- 
tutions now recognize this fact, but are afraid to cut 
loose from their old moorings too suddenly. They an- 
nounce that only one degree, the A.B., will be given 
hereafter for collegiate work, and have gone so far as 
to say that some work which is commonly regarded as 
professional will be accepted for the last year’s work 
in college. However, this timidity is fast disappearing, 
and it is only a question of time when the absurd and 
arbitrary distinctions between professional and non- 
professional studies in their relation to culture will be 


abolished. Davin Y. Tuomas (M.A.). 
University of Timbuktu. 
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“GARDENS OLD AND NEwW.”* 


There is in England a sort of out-of-doors 
magazine known as “Country Life,” which 
has been producing once a week forever a 
pleasant article on country house gardens — 
illustrated, of course. Sixty of these, collected, 
constitute the present volume bound with the 
slightly obvious title « Gardens Old and New.” 
In a way, as a publication it may be consid- 
ered as the youngest and most charming de- 
scendant of such books as Nash’s “ Mansions ” 
and Richardson’s “ Historic Houses,” having 
sprung directly from that union of architecture 
and photography so evident of late in combi- 
nations of pictures and chatter of notable 
dwellings. Some of these have appeared for 
their own interest, and many as backgrounds 
for the interest of some personality ; but such 
as they are, historic mansions have of late 
teemed to such an extent that one now rec- 
ognizes them rather wearily. Since Nash has 
achieved a rare-book value in the market, and 
Richardson is used as an historical document, 
it may be seen that we have been taking our 
houses seriously for a very long time, and it is 
consequently somewhat of a relief to take to 
the garden. This present collection, therefore, 
with its fresh-air quality — its parterres, and 
rosaries, and general garden panorama — 
comes to a welcome long preparing for it. 

A republication in England and an importa- 
tion in America, the critic’s relationship to the 
book is not the nearest, but is one remove, so 
to speak: since it is also published as a popu- 
lar volume, and is not aimed especially at land- 
scape architects and such, we may even take 
our gardens lightly, as gardens should be taken. 
The proper way to take a garden is, of course, to 
take it at five o’clock of a summer’s afternoon, 
and to take it with tea. So, pushing open the 
window of any of Mr. Nash’s mansions, we 
will step out upon the terrace, and turning our 
backs on the stuffy world of furniture and 
interior decoration, survey the English out- 
of-doors of five o’clock and “ brillig” when 
shadows grow longer and cooler, the intervals 
between distant noises lengthen, and the silver 
and the porcelain clink in polite sotto voce 
near by. 

*Garpens Otp anp New: The Country House and its 


Garden Environment. Illustrated. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Mr. Henry James has given well the at- 
mosphere of such a garden, in the “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” in the chapter which introduces 
the Touchetts : 

“Under certain conditions, there are few hours in 

life more agreeable than the hour dedicated to the cere- 
mony known as afternoon tea. There are circumstances 
in which, whether you partake of the tea or not — some 
people of course never do —the situation is in itself 
delightful. Those I have in mind in beginning to un- 
fold this simple history offered an admirable setting to 
an innocent pastime. The implements of the little feast 
had beer disposed upon the lawn of an old English 
country house, in what I should call the perfect middle 
of a splendid summer afternoon. Part of the afternoon 
had waned, but much of it was left, and what was left 
was of the finest and rarest quality. Real dusk would 
not arrive for many hours, but the flood of summer 
light had begun to ebb, the air had grown mellow, the 
shadows were long upon the smooth, dense turf. They 
lengthened slowly, however, and the scene expressed 
that sense of leisure still to come which is perhaps the 
chief source of one’s enjoyment of such a scene at such 
an hour. From five to eight is on certain occasions a 
little eternity; but on such an occasion as this the true 
interval could only be an eternity of pleasure. . . . The 
house that rose above the lawn was a structure to repay 
such consideration, and was the most characteristic ob- 
ject in the scene I have attempted to sketch. A long 
gabled front of red brick, with the complexion of which 
time and the weather had played all sorts of picturesque 
tricks, only, however, to improve and refine it, presented 
itself to the lawn, with its patches of ivy, its clustered 
chimneys, its windows smothered in creepers. The front 
of the house overlooking that portion of the lawn with 
which we are concerned was not the entrance front; 
that was in quite another quarter. Privacy here reigned 
supreme, and the wide carpet of turf that covered the 
level hill-top seemed but the extension of a luxurious 
interior. The great still oaks and beeches flung down 
a shade as dense as that of velvet curtains; and the 
place was furnished like a room, with cushioned seats, 
with rich colored rugs, with the books and papers that 
lay on the grass.” 
Then there is conversation, — but one may not 
quote a whole chapter. What has been given 
is an accurate and sympathetic word-picture, 
giving in color the leisurely and sequestered 
delights which the book we are talking about 
shows in black and white. 

But in spite of this eminent example, and 
heedless of the well-known peaceful character 
of gardens, the gentleman who begins the 
book under review (and maybe ends it, for it 
contains anywhere from one to sixty anony- 
mities) plunges immediately into all sorts of 
controversy. He chooses, curiously enough, 
as a motto for this proceeding, “ Horas non 
numero nisi serenas,” and then lines up land- 
scape gardeners and architects in opposition, 
and makes the peaceful English close the 
battleground of opposing schools, who tear up 
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each other’s shrubs by the roots, and call on 
the reader to decide. This seems to be not the 
nicest way to begin a book on gardens. Horas 
non numero if you like, nisi serenas that I 
insist on, — and escaped to the pictures. These 
are charming and many,—Jlawn and court, 
hill-side and bowling-green, ringed with moun- 
tain, moor, and sea; gardens old and new, 
with much that is a revelation, especially in 
the old. 

Taken for the pictures, the book may be 
recommended freely, especially to the following 
people: First of all, to the minor architect, 
that it may cultivate in him a sense of mise- 
en-scene. Secondly, to people who have no 
gardens and probably never will have any, 
especially school-teachers; its charming sug- 
gestion of quiet and peaceful leisure being 
offered to them in the nature of a consolation 
for their over-crowded days. Thirdly, to those 
who have gardens. This recommendation is 
made with the conviction that, as heretofore, 
those with gardens will get the book, and those 
without will never see it. Last Summer, a 
small Italian child who lives on the West Side 
of Chicago, near Hull House, invited someone 
there to come and see her garden. She led the 
way to the court-yard of the house, a space 
paved with brick, and not describable even by 
the most slip-shod as being with verdure clad. 
However — such is youthful resource — in the 
corner a brick was missing, and in its space 
she had planted a grain seed obtained from the 
feed-store next door. Placing her in class two 
of those I have named, she would undoubtedly 
enjoy the book — and with equal certainty, it 
may be said, she will never get it. It is true, 
however, a logician might consider she had a 
garden. 

A point of interest to democratic America, 
for whose benefit the gardens are transplanted, 
may be derived from an analysis of the contents 
of the volume. Of the sixty-six private grounds 
described, three belong to dukes, one to a 
marquess, nine to earls, some half-dozen to 
baronets, and the rest to commoners, lieutenant- 
colonels, honorables, and clergy of various 
degree. This is quite a representative list, and 
as one turns the pages and passes from Chats- 
worth, the possession of a duke, to Beaulieu, 
the residence of a marquess, from this to 
Porches, the country-seat of a mere earl, con- 
descending even to the homes of baronets 
(baronets date only from the seventeenth cen- 
tury), and finally sinking through the upper 





middle classes, in whose direction might one be 
supposed to break the tenth commandment ? 
In favor of the dukes and marquises and earls ? 
Not at all; the haute nodlesse do not seem to 
have much fun. It is not until one is well 
past the lower baronage, and is burrowing 
among the commoners, that the gardens one 
covets become frequent. These plain people 
have grounds that nestle snugly up to the 
house with a charming immediateness into 
which one can step from any door or window. 
They are also full of the most interesting things 
— pergolas, fcr instance, pleached alleys, sun- 
dials, yew arbors ; while the landscape of the 
upper peerage has much gravel, many mouldy 
classic statues, black slaves (a favorite but 
unsightly form of fountain), bacchic vases, 
formal gerdens, and geometrical flower-beds. 
The spaces around*the great houses all seem 
(like Hampton Court, for instance, to dangle 
a well-known example) somewhat cold and 
bleak, with a remoteness altogether different 
from the coziness of the ‘domestic boskage ” 
of the smaller and less stately houses. Of 
course, when a duke living in an artificial age 
pays no heed to the satires of Pope, but lays 
out his demesne in accordance with the arti- 
ficiality of the time, he does it on a scale of 
acreage and expenditure which means that his 
family or successors have this large, ugly thing 
“for keeps.” It is too big and costly to wipe 
out. With the smaller houses it is different. 
They can change in a generation, and from 
generation to generation preserve all that is 
worthy in tradition, and, like freedom, 
* broaden down from precedent to precedent.” 
Then you have your present properly backed 
up by your past, and can rest back comfortably 
supported by all the ages, instead of having to 
adjust yourself in a Procrustean manner to the 
measure of a period pilloried for your discom- 
fort. Such ducal gardens may have an his- 
torical value, as giving a sense of a certain 
age ; but the value of gardens is, after all, their 
value to life and to living, and however it has 
happened, the smaller closes here illustrated 
are, on this count, the more valuable. They 
are the ones to covet, to copy, to possess for 
the sheer delight in them ; and they are, hap- 
pily, the ones that may be coveted and copied 
and possessed with impunity. There isso much 
of consolation in this triumph of the intensive 
over the extensive, that I feel as though I had 
achieved almost the whole duty of a critic in 
pointing it out. © Grorce M. R. Twose. 
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A GROUP OF NATURE BOOKs.* 


It is a part of the progress of the day that 
Nature study is coming into prominence in our 
schemes of education, and, beyond these, is 
entering into our plans for coveted diversion. 
It necessarily follows that our press shall do 
its utmost to provide means, as far as it may, 
for pursuing this study; and yet it is a real 
surprise that so large and increasing a number 
of each season’s publications are devoted to the 
purpose. Above all, it is a surprise to discover 
the amount of talent, of industry, of patience, 
and of skill in all directions, that is lavished 
upon these works which are produced without 
stint of any sort, to allure and instruct the 
public. In turning over a collection of the 
more recent publications in this field, a keen 
enthusiasm is aroused over their high grade of 
excellence. Author and bookmaker have united 
in the noble intent to captivate while they en- 
rich the mind of the reader. 

First among those which delight our notice 
is ** The Life of the Bee,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck. ‘ Pray what is there new to be said of 
the bee?” we ask ourselves with querying 
doubt, “and what has this sage philosopher, 
whose business heretofore has been with ques- 
tions concerning human life, its intimate objects 
and its possible future, what has he to do with 

*Tae Lire or tae Ber. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alfred Sutro. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 

Morus anv Butrerriies. By Mary C. Dickerson, B.S. 


With two hundred Photographs from Life, by the Author. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Tas Sea-Beacn at Exps-Tipe. A Guide to the Study of 
the Seaweeds and the Lower Animal Life found between 
Tide-Marks. By Augusta Foote Arnold. With more than 
six hundred illustrations. New York: The Century Co. 

FLowers AND Ferns IN THEIR Haunts. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author and J. Horace McFarland. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 

Wrra rae Witp Fiowers, from Pussy Willow to Thistle- 
down. A Rural Chronicle of Our Flower Friends and Foes, 
describing them under their Familiar English Names. By 
Maud Going (E. M. Hardinge). New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 

Tae Lovers or tHe Woops. By William H. Boardman. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Nature Srupies 1n Berxsarre. By John Coleman 
Adams. With Illustrations from Original Photographs by 
Arthur Scott. New Popular Edition. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Tae Home Lirs or Witp Birps. A New Method of the 
Study and Biography of Birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick. 
With one hundred Original Illustrations from Nature, by the 
Author. New York: G.P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Cuupres anp Miss Jenny. The Life-Story of Two 
Robins. By Effie Bignell. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 

Everypay Birps. Elementary Studies. By Bradford 
Torrey. With Twelve Illustrations in Colors after Audubon, 
and Two from Photographs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Brep Porrrarrs. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. With 
Descriptive Text by Ralph Hoffman. Boston: Ginn & Co. 








so small and insignificant a subject?” 





We 
open the volume, and are forthwith absorbed 
in the wonder and beauty of the facts and 
thoughts he presents. Here is no technical 
treatise on the builder of the honey-cell. The 
book strikes out an entirely new line in the 
narration of a story that has been ably rehearsed, 
in parts and in the whole, times without num- 
ber since Swammerdam began the tale ia the 
seventeenth century. It is a mingling of the 
profound speculations of the seer, the magical 
visions of the poet, and the cautious conclusions 
of the man of science. As poet, Maeterlinck 
deals with bees as 
** The soul of the summer, the clock whose dial records 
the moments of plenty; they are the untiring wing on 
which delicate perfumes float; the guide of the quiver- 
ing light-ray, the song of the slumberous, languid air; 
and their flight is the token, the sure and melodious 
note, of all the fragile joys that are born in the heat 
and dwell in the sunshine. They teach us to tune our 
ear to the softest, most intimate whisper of these good, 
natural hours. To him who has known them and loved 
them, a summer where there are no bees becomes as 
sad and as empty as one without flowers or birds.” 
As seer, he remarks that 
“In our endeavor to understand the intellect of the 
bees, we are studying in them that which is most pre- 
cious in our own substance: an atom of the extraordinary 
matter which possesses, wherever it attaches itself, the 
magnificent power of transfiguring blind necessity, of 
organizing, embellishing, and multiplying life; and, most 
striking of all, of holding in suspense the obstinate force 
of death, and the mighty, irresponsible wave that wraps 
almost all that exists in an eternal unconsciousness.” 
As man of science, Maeterlinck proves his 
right to recognition by his grasp of the knowl- 
edge gained by previous observers of the apian 
tribes, by his own peculiar acquisitions, and by 
the concise, comprehensive, and uniquely charm- 
ing method by which he passes it all over to his 
unlearned reader. In the final chapter on ‘* The 
Progress of the Race” he uses ingenious argu- 
ment to show how transition, even in the bee, 
‘is called for from a precarious, egotistic, and 
incomplete life, to a life that shall be fraternal, 
a little more certain, a little more happy,” and 
concludes with the reflection that 
“In a world where nothing save a few facts of this 
kind indicates a precise will, it is significant enough 
that we should see certain creatures rising thus, slowly 
and continuously; and should the bees have revealed to 
us only this mysterious spiral of light in the overpow- 
ering darkness, that were enough to induce us not to 
regret the time we have given to their little gestures 
and humble’habits, which seem so far away and are yet so 
nearly akin to our grand passions and arrogant des- 
tinies.” 

Again a trite theme is handled in the volume 
on “ Moths and Butterflies,” by Mrs. Mary C. 
Dickerson, and again we are gratified by the 
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fresh and engaging form it is made to assume. 
The intent of the author is to win the interest 
of the elementary student in entomology, the 
boy and girl who in the schoolroom or in the 
summer vacation would penetrate somewhat 
into the secrets of insect life. The guide who 
here offers to open out the way reveals rare 


qualities for the accomplishment of her task. 


By close investigation in the field, the labora- 
tory, and the library, she has become an adept 
in the work. So at ease is she by reason of 
the insight long training has yielded her, we 
follow on with undeviating trust and admira- 
tion. By a clear and connected exposition of 
the life-history of a few of the most notable of 
our moths and butterflies, the structure and 
habits and faculties of this group are made 
visible almost as though we looked through the 
eye and the microscope at first-hand. Illus- 
trations of a value equalling the text, clear-cut 
and original, accompany it all along, throwing 
light on the minutest details. The book closes 
with a chapter explaining the relationship of 
moths and butterflies, their classification and 
ancestry, and adding complete directions to 
the novice for collecting and preserving them. 

If they who seek recreation at the seaside 
‘would but vary the day’s conventional round 
with a little consideration of the marvels of 
animal and vegetable life that abound on the 
shores of the unfathomable ocean, life would 
‘be a dearer thing then and thereafter for the 
wholesome and inspiring influences brought 
into it. Pick up but one bit of weed washed 


‘up by the waves, examine it under the magni- 


fying glass, look searchingly but a moment into 
one of the pools held in the lap of the rocks, 
and if there lurk an atom of a naturalist’s 
enthusiasm in your temperament you will feel 
that for an instant the glories of another and 
upper world have flashed down on you. Then 
you will possibly cast about for some under- 
standing of the curious things that have been 
suddenly revealed, the strange, weird, beautiful 
shapes and movements existing in this unknown 
realm. For such inquirers, there is enlighten- 
ment in a study of ** The Sea-Beach at Ebb- 
Tide,” by Mrs. Augusta Foote Arnold. A 
wide gleaner will he be who descries any of the 
‘lower forms of marine life that are not named 
and classified in this capacious volume. Its 
descriptions are definite and simple, and the co- 
pious and exquisite illustrations lend a valuable 
aid to the identification of puzzling specimens. 

The name alone of Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright is needed to draw attention to a new 





book. Praise may be reserved, for the versatile 
charm of this writer is thoroughly understood. 
Her love of nature in its varying aspects sets a 
gentle imagination aglow, and a trail of pleasant 
light is left on every page her pen passes over. 
Her latest work, picturing “‘ Flowers and Ferns 
in Their Haunts,” has all the grace of the vol- 
umes that have gone before. Itis set in the frame 
of a slender story, the characters of which afford 
occasion for diversity and individuality of ex- 
pression. We may believe it to be in the main 
a transcript of the writer’s actual experiences 
in her search for the wild growths of the field 
and forest. Every accessory was present to 
make these experiences a pure source of joy and 
of health, and so vividly are they reported that 
the reader shares in them to the fullest extent. 
Full-page plates of surpassing beauty, veritable 
leaves from the book of nature, are scattered 
with a profuse hand through the volume ; while 
a multitude of delicate drawings inserted in 
the text are equally true to life, having been 
traced directly over original photographs. 

An amiable companion to Mrs. Wright’s 
volume is one which travels “ With the Wild 
Flowers from Pussy Willow to Thistle-down,” 
by Maud Going (E. M. Hardinge). This 
work first made its appearance seven years ago, 
but its contents are still fresh in interest. 
They have a vital quality, and by careful re- 
vision are infused with the vigor and the aptness 
that befit the present hour. With much spirit 
and no little tact, a succession of the best-loved 
flowers that adorn the months from March to 
October are marshalled into line, and their 
distinctive features pointed out for our easier 
recognition, our deeper-seated admiration. Mrs. 
Hardinge’s discourse is based upon a genuine 
knowledge of botany, and is ornamented with 
the refinements of a picturesque and fluent 
diction. 

The “ Lovers of the Woods” who slip the 
handy volume bearing that title into their 
pocket for reading in a quiet hour will serve 
themselves acceptably. The author, Mr. Willi- 
iam H. Boardman, has pressed into it much 
of the true essence of wocdcraft, the fragrance 
of which is so grateful to the appreciative. 
The woods of which he writes are not located. 
Woods are woods, as he rightly indicates, any- 
where from Canada to either coast; and “ all 
the exquisite refinements and amusements of 
the most highly civilized spot on earth can do 
no more” to secure him comfort who enters their 
precincts with a reasonably expectant spirit. 
“Absolute comfort for body and mind,” he 
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adds, “is perhaps not the keenest enjoyment, 
but it is worth working for, and it can be had 
in the woods.” It was to restore impaired 
health, we infer, that Mr. Boardman took up 
for a time the pursuits of a woodsman, cheerily 
dispensing with the helps and diversions of 
society and relying upon himself for the pro- 
vision of the chief necessaries for the support 
of life. He learned the art from a past-master 
of wooderaft, and with good sense and high 
courage was at once an apt scholar. He has 
little direct communication with his reader, 
but through speech with his guide and an oc- 
easional chance comrade he betrays the fact 
that he is a man of culture, and addicted to 
pithy reflections. “I’d been careless,” he 
makes a forest comrade say, ‘“‘ and carelessness 
is the worst fault a man can have, except lyin’ 
about what he ’s done.” 

All that can be done by artist and artisan 
to perfect the externals of a volume has been 
done for the collection of “ Nature Studies in 
Berkshire,” by Mr. John Coleman Adams. 
The present is a new edition of the work which 
was fresh from the press two years ago. The 
price has been reduced one half, and still the 
book may be pronounced a volume de luzxe, 
with its wealth of photogravures that deserve 
the rank of works of art from their skilful 
choice of subject and their delicacy and finish 
of execution; and, with these, the harmon- 
ious details of print, paper, and binding. The 
text is the effusion of a poetic soul stirred 
by the romantic scenery of the Berkshire hills. 
One who has not fallen under the spell of the 
landscape in Northwestern Massachusetts might 
deem it a rhapsody ; yet no one can doubt it 
is the honest, as it is the impassioned, record 
of moods excited by rare passages of beauty in 
earth and sky. The trees, the brooks, the 
meadow lands, and the hillsides, with the drift- 
ing clouds and the floods of summer sunshine, 
are alike beloved by the writer, who paints 
their changing pageantry with sincere fervor. 

The camera has introduced a new and fruit- 
ful factor into the study of natural history. 
We are only beginning to test its usefulness, 
and yet the results already attained show the 
boundless possibilities of the instrument in the 
extension of accurate knowledge of the habits 
and the haunts of animals and plants with 
which there has been hitherto an obscure or 
misleading acquaintance. The ornithologist 
has been active in improving the opportunities 
the camera suggests; but the one who at the 
present hour has accomplished the most inter- 





esting feats by means of it is Mr. Francis 
Hobart Herrick, who has just given to the 
world his experience in photographing the 
“Home Life of Wild Birds.” It is safe to 
say his account furnishes a greater body of 
fresh and trustworthy facts regarding the be- 
havior of birds in the nesting season than has. 
been offered in any single publication for a 
considerable time. Mr. Herrick’s brilliant 
performance consists in bringing “the mountain. 
to Mahomet,” or, in plain words, in bringing 
a nest that is hidden by impenetrable foliage 
in a tree or on the ground, out into the open 
where the eye of the camera can peer into it 
without obstruction. In the last two summers 
he has thus placed under easy view twenty-six 
nests belonging to fifteen different species of 
birds. For example, a cedar-bird has built its 
home in a pine tree forty feet or more above 
the ground. The branch on which it rests is 
severed from the tree and fastened upon two 
stakes in an open field, four feet above the 
ground, and perhaps fifty feet away from its 
original site. Care is taken to effect this change 
of location when the parental instinct is strong- 
est — that is, when the young are from four to. 
nine days old. The parents are at first be- 
wildered and alarmed; but the cries of their 
offspring lure them to the new situation, and 
soon they are feeding the chicks with their 
usual frequency and freedom of manner. A 
small green tent is now set up close to the nest, 
and in this concealment the observer watches 
the birds and photographs their every move- 
ment. It was Mr. Herrick’s custom to spend 
the hours from nine o’clock in the morning to 
three in the afternoon, daily, within the tent 
(usually within a foot and a half of the nest), 
using pencil and notebook and camera in swift 
and exact report of every attitude and event 
affecting the parents and young. This patient 
and industrious study was pursued until the 
fledglings were able to take wing and depart 
finally from the scene. The data gathered in 
such favorable circumstances could not fail to 
be rich in novelty and value. Mr. Herrick’s 
relation of the incidents observed is supple- 
mented by a series of reprints of his photo- 
graphs, which furnish much fresh evidence 
pertaining to the history of birds in the most 
important period of their lives. 

A life of five years of unalloyed happiness 
was the lot of “ Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny ” 
in the loving care of their gentle mistress 
(Miss Effie Bignell) living in a college town 
in New Jersey. Mr. Chupes had fallen out of 
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the nest in the early pinfeather stage, and, 
despite the cries of mother robin and his own 
vigorous protest, was made captive and trans- 
ferred to a human habitation. It was a short 
time before he was quite at home in the new 
surroundings, and though allowed later the 
liberty of sallies out of doors, his affection for 
his mistress had quenched the natural thirst 
for freedom. In the autumn a companion of 
his own kind was found in the person of Miss 
Jenny, a neglected, caged prisoner, discovered 
in a baker’s den. How the two threve, how 
intelligent they proved, what individuality each 
possessed, and what endearing traits they dis- 
closed, is told in & way that could scarcely be 
bettered. It is likely to make the warm-hearted 
sigh for a pair of pet robins, yet there are pen- 
alties to be paid for such particular privileges, 
and it is quite as well, as a rule, to enjoy them 
in another’s experience, as Miss Bignell has 
permitted her readers to do. 

One comes into quick communion with Brad- 
ford Torrey in any piece of writing, however 
sketchy, he affixes his name to. The element 
of personality is so strong in his utterances 
that he appears to be actually present in the 
fashioning of his sentences. It is difficult to 
understand why this is so — perhaps because 
what he says comes so directly and frankly from 
the heart, making itself felt as an exact repre- 
sentation of a true and simple selfhood. Add 
to this an indefinable literary charm, and his 
popularity as a writer is accounted for. His 
latest book contains a score of short talks about 
our “ Everyday Birds,” which one is likely to 
meet in any ramble along country roads. The 
work is announced as of an elementary nature, 
prepared especially for children ; but one need 
not be dwelling in the period of adolescence to 
enjoy it from cover to cover. A notable feature 
of the book is the reproduction of twelve col- 
ored plates from Audubon. 

Twenty “ Bird Portraits” by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson are sufficient of themselves to give 
distinction to a volume. These portraits have 
a vigor, a boldness, a certainty in the handling 
and a lifelike character which command instant 
consideration. They are allowed ample space 
in the volume, and are set in landscapes which 
give them an imposing effect. The descriptive 
text, by Ralph Hoffman, is of secondary import- 
ance. So eloquently do the pictures delineate 
the separate features of the bird, the dominant 
traits in its character and environment, they 
can afford to dispense altogether with explana- 
tory comment. Sara A. HusBarp. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS OF SPORT.* 





Mr. Henry P. Wells may not be as “con- 
templative” a man or as bewitching a writer 
as was Izaak Walton, but he is certainly a 
fisherman of far more skill and experience — 
for, as is now admitted, honest Izaak was but 
an incomplete angler after all, and not to be 
meationed, in point of piscatorial learning, 
with his ‘* most honored friend, Charles Cotton, 
Esq.” But Mr. Wells certainly knows all 
that the most ambitious mortal need know 
about fishing, and his book on “ Fly-Rods and 
Fly-Tackle” is an encyclopedia in its kind. 
Fishermen need scarcely be told that the book 
has for nine years or so been perhaps the au- 
thority on its subject. They will at all events 
be glad to know that a new edition of it, re- 
vised, supplemented, and partly re-written, is 
now ready. How exact a man the author is, 
how honorably ambitious to add something to 
the sum of human knowledge, may be gathered 
from his account of a projected experiment 
(which we trust will one day be carried out) 
through which it was proposed to learn precisely 
*« how lines, leaders, and flies appeared to trout 
under the varying conditions of light and water 
which confront the angler when rod in hand.” 
Mr. Wells goes on to say: 

“My plan was to procure a diver’s outfit, together 
with the necessary skilled assistance, and at various 
depths beneath the surface of the water, and over light 
and dark colored bottoms, and in sunshine and shadow, 
myself impersonate a fish while a friend angled for me,as 
it were. Thus, and with the aid of telephonic communi- 
cation and a stenographer, I hoped in two or three weeks’ 
time to make quite an impression on the problem.” 
The above “experiment ” — Mr. Wells imper- 
sonating a fish and angled for by his friend, 
with full telephonic apparatus and a shorthand 
reporter on the bank — would certainly be 
worth going miles to see, and public notice of 
its occurrence ought to be given. 





* Fry-Rops anp Fiy-Tackie: Suggestions as to their 
Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wells. Revised and 
enlarged edition ; illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Pracricat Gotr. By Walter J. Travis. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue SworpD AND THE CENTURIES; or, Old Sword Days 
and Old Sword Ways: Being a Description of the Various 
Swords Used in Civilized Europe during the Last Five Cen- 
turies, and of Single Combats Fought with Them. By Alfred 
Hutton, F.S.A.; with Introductory Remarks by Captain 
Cyril G. R. Matthey. With Illustrations, New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Art or Revortver Snootinc. By Walter Winans. 
Illustrated in photogravure, ete. New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 

Tur Woman's Boox or Sports: A Practical Guide to 
Physical Development and Outdoor Recreation. By J. Parmly 
Paret. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Mr. Wells’s book, as its title imports, is largely 
devoted to the description and discussion of 
the angler’s tools and tackle. He tells us how 
hooks, rods, reels, lines, flies, and so forth, are 
made, and lays down the principles that ought 
to govern us in our choice of them. There is 
a chapter on “ Repairs,” and one of “ Miscel- 
laneous Suggestions.” ‘Casting the Fly ” and 
“Flies and Fly-fishing” are separately and 
instructively treated. The text is pretty plenti- 
fully sprinkled with cuts of the right sort — 
that is to say, of the purely illustrative and 
useful sort, — and the frontispiece shows Mr. 
Wells himself, rod in hand, “ attending of his 
trembling quill,” and pleasantly conscious of 
“a bite.” No angler, however experienced, 
need fancy that he can find nothing new in this 
suggestive (and not too big) book. But it is 
addressed chiefly to beginners, and contains 
mainly, the author says, such information as 
he would himself have most thankfully received 
during his novitiate. 

The advent of the golfing season brings with 
it a boon to the novice and to the player of 
average accomplishment, in the shape of a 
manual on “ Practical Golf” by Mr. Walter 
J. Travis. Mr. Travis’s name is, of course, a 
power on American links. He is not only a 
past-master of the manual dexterities of the 
great game, but a student of its theoretical 
principles as well. Your average ‘ profes- 
sional” is usually a man of fine physical equip- 
ment, who plays largely by rule-of-thumb, 
trusting for results to the skill of practice ; 
one who can show you promptly in any given 
ease how the thing ought to be done, but if 
pushed by the inquisitive tyro as to why it 
should be done in precisely that way and no 
other is often brought to a standstill. Not so 
Mr. Travis. He has thought the game out. 
He can tell you why, if a stroke be played so 
or so, under a given set of conditions, it must 
theoretically be followed by such or such results. 
Mr. Travis, in short, is a rational or reasoning 
golfer, who plays an intelligent and intelligible 
game. He is therefore well qualified to teach, 
and his book shows the due blending of matters 
of theory and practice. Ample and convincing 
directions are given as to stance and grip, the 
swing, putting, approaching, the choice of 
clubs, the construction of courses, handicap- 
ping, ete. In an appendix one finds the Rules 
of Golf, Special Rules for Stroke Competitions, 
a Glossary of Technical Terms, and so on. 
Mr. Travis being, like Sarah Battle of immortal 
memory, a stickler for the “ rigor of the game,” 





appends also those decent conventions known 
as the “ Etiquette of Golf,” which, he adds, 
“shall be as binding upon players as the other 
Rules of the game.” The text is supplemented 
by many instantaneous photographs showing 
Mr. Travis in a variety of contingencies doing 
the thing as it ought to be done. The book 
is actually instructive, and no golfer who means 
to master the game should overlook it. 

In “an age of ell-wands and unjust bal- 
ances,” as Carlyle genially called our trading 
and money-getting times, the art of swords- 
manship is fallen in abeyance. The trick of 
fence is forgotten. The good knights are dust, 
their swords are rust; and if your neighbor 
offend you, you have him up in court, instead 
of pinking him, in a manful and chivalrous. 
way, through the midriff. Some high-spirited 
Tybalts there are whose tastes revert fondly to 
the days of the duello, who make a cult of the 
sword, and would gladly refer their disputes to- 
the issue of the wager of battle, were ic not for 
the unpleasant consequences attached by a 
huckstering and prosaic age to even such gen- 
tlemanlike breaches of the peace. Such a fine, 
medieval soul, we take it, is Captain Alfred 
Hutton, late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
and author of the handsome volume now before 
us, entitled “The Sword and the Centuries.” 
The portrait of the author prefixed to the vol- 
ume, showing a keen, D’Artagnan-like visage, 
with hawk’s eye, and waxed, up-turned mous- 
tachios, bears out our impression of his char- 
acter. Captain Hutton has already published 
several other books on the weapon he so affects, 
notably “ Cold Steel” and “ Old Sword-Play,” 
both of them works of authority in their field. 
One might think that he had by now pretty 
well exhausted his subject, if not his enthusi- 
asm; but in the present volume we see how 
much freshness may be imported into a well- 
threshed theme, if only the writer changes his 
point of view of it. Captain Hutton is still, 
as before, the historian and eulogist of the 
sword ; but his method now is, while recounting 
the story of the development and manipulation 
of the weapon, to instruct his reader and en- 
liven his narrative by casting the latter mainly 
in the form of a chronological account of notable 
encounters exemplifying the practice of swords- 
manship, from the Age of Chivalry when great 
lords jousted at the barriers beneath the ap- 
proving eyes of beauty and royalty, down to 
the days of Figg and Sutton (arcades ambo ) 
when prize-fighters slashed and maimed each 
other for the amusement of the assembled 
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brates, titled and other, at Hockley-in-the- 
Hole (frequented by Pepys) and Mary-le-bone. 
Captain Hutton’s book, in fine, may be fairly 
characterized as a description, from a most 
competent and sympathetic pen, of the various 
swords used in civilized Europe during the 
past five centuries, and of notable and typical 
single combats which have been fought with 
them. The volume is suitably and attractively 
illustrated. 

While Captain Hatton's hobby is the sword, 
that of Mr. Walter Winans is the revolver. 
Captain Hutton wants us alk; for our -health’s 
sake, to learn to fence; Mr. Winans, on much 
the same grounds, wants us all to learn to 
shoot. The Captain, on the whole, seems to 
have the better of the case, since public loa- 
gevity would hardly be promoted were every- 
body to take to peppering at a mark with a 
revolver. But be that as it may, there is no 
question that Mr. Winans’s sumptuous book 
on “The Art of Revolver Shooting ” is a com- 
plete and authoritative manual which amply 
supplies the want of a work of the sort. Mr. 
Winans’s book is virtually first in its field, and 
it is not likely soon to have a rival. The author 
is, as every sportsman knows, the champion 
revolver-shot of Great Britain — an “ artist,” 
in fact, second only to the incomparable Cheva- 
lier Ira Paine, whose recent death deprived the 
world of a man who could do things with a 
revolver which must have given him an ill 
repute in the days when the black art flour- 
ished. In Mr. Winans he has found a worthy 
successor. As a pistol-shot Mr. Winans began 
early —as a small child in frocks, in fact, 
when, in lieu of a rattle, he had a pistol of the 
French Flobert variety, with which he used to 
shoot at paper targets, “ snuff” candles, knock 
over tin soldiers, and so on. The child was 
father of the man, and Mr. Winans (now well 
along in years) has been popping away strenu- 
ously at a target ever since, bent on scoring as 
many bull’s-eyes as possible, and wasting no 
care on the minor concerns of life. Happy he 
who has a hobby, be it ever so small a one, and 
the time and means to ride it. 

Mr. Winans’s book is meant primarily to 
instruct, and he begins at the elements of his 
“art.” The evolution of the revolver is sketched, 
after which the learner is told how to select, 
handle, and take care of the weapon. Special 
chapters are devoted to the Bisley rules and 
competitions, to practice and training, to gal- 
lery shooting, stage shooting, trick shooting, 
game shooting, pigeon shooting, to shooting 





from a bicycle, and what not. In short, about 
every question likely to be asked touching the 
uses of the revolver is replied to clearly and 
authoritatively in this exhaustive book. We 
are glad to note that the folly of that large and 
jocular class of persons who can never see a 
pistol lying about without picking it up and 
pointing it at you, and who appear later at the 
coroner’s inquest with the old “ didn ’t-know- 
it-was-luaded ”’ plea, is attended to by Mr. 
Winans, who of course (his home being a sort 
of arsenal) has had some narrow escapes 
from it. Mr. Winans thus relates how he 
once left a revolver lying on the table in his 
Bisley tent: 

“Some visitors dropped in, one by one, to lunch, 
First came an elderly lady. She sat down near the 
table; her eye fell upon the revolver. She instantly 
snatched it up with a laugh, and pointed it at me with, 
*I’ll shoot you!’ I made her put it down, and was 
explaining to her how injudicious it was to point a re- 
volver at anyone, how it might have been loaded, ete., 
when in came a parson. He sat down and begau talking 
pleasantly. Presently his eye caught sight of the revol- 
ver. Grabbing it, he shouted: *‘ Now I'll shoot you!’ 
and pointed it at me, roaring with laughter. I locked 
up that revolver.” 


Mr. Winans’s book is profusely and attrac- 
tively illustrated, and is an alluring one out- 
wardly even for those who care little for its 
theme. 

** The Woman’s Book of Sports” is a pretty 
and practical little publication, which the ama- 
teur sportswoman will do well to slip in her 
satchel when she goes for her summer’s outing. 
The elementary features and principles of the 
outdoor games most affected by the gentler sex 
are clearly and attractively set forth, but the 
distinctive feature of the book is its treatment, 
from the woman’s point of view, of sports gen- 
erally supposed to be reserved for, or mainly 
enjoyed by, men — namely, football, baseball, 
yacht-racing, rowing, athletics, and so on. 
Technical terms are explained, and the main 
points of each sport made clear. The chapter 
on yachting has been especially prepared with 
an eye to the coming contest for the America’s 
Cup, so that the reader may fully understand 
and enjoy the accounts of the race, or the race 
itself if she be fortunate enough to witness it. 
The chapters on Golf and Tennis are rudi- 
mentary, and the novice will find them useful. 
The book is well described as a practical guide 
by a practical writer for the amateur sports- 
woman. It is illustrated with full-page pic- 
tures appropriate to the text. 


EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
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RECENT BooKS OF TRAVEL.* 


The extent to which modern methods of illustra- 
tion has developed finds no better proof than in 
recent books of travel. A few years ago the trav- 
eller was obliged to supply his own sketches, or let 
his book go forth with nothing more intimately 
descriptive than its text. To-day there is no jour- 
neying without a camera, and the aspects of the 
remotest regions are made familiar even to the child 
who cannot read. Bat it is this growing familiarity 
with the world as a whole which is, after all, the 
most wonderful thing. If the armies and navies 
of Christendom stand ready to seek out a new spot 
on the globe that they may devour it, the traveller 
blazes the way for the more peaceful ministrations 
of commerce. Through him the consciousness of 
universal humanity which must spring into universal 
charity with increased knowledge becomes ours, and 








*A New Way Arounp an Otp Wortp. By the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. Lllustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Taeroven Srseria. 
Guillemard, M.A. 
& Co. 

Mount Omr anp Bryonp: A Record of Travel on the 
Thibetan Border. By Archibald John Little. Illustrated. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 

A Year 1n Carma, 1899-1900. By Clive Bigham, C.M.G. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Japanese Piays AnD PLayretiows. By Osman Ed- 
wards. Illustrated. New York: John Lane. 

Sanps oF Sagara. By Maxwell Sommerville. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue Lanp or tHe Moor: A Comprehensive Description. 
By Budgett Meakin. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

ApyssintA: Through the Lion-Land to the Court of the 
Lion of Judah. By Herbert Vivian, M.A. Illustrated. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Siece or Kumasst. By Lady Hodgson. Illustrated. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Sipe Licuts on tHe Marcu: The Experiences of an 
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Illustrated. London: John Murray. 

In Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, and the 
Tuscan Tongue. By Montgomery Carmichael. Lllustrated. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Higuways anp Byways tn East Anoua. By William 
A. Dutt. With illustrations by Joseph Pennell. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Waere Brack Roves Warre: A Journey across and 
about Hayti. By Hesketh Prichard. LIilustrated. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue CHILDREN oF THE Nations: A Stady of Coloniza- 
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York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Tae Boutvian Anpes: A Record of Climbing and Explo- 
ration in the Cordillera Real in the Years 1898 and 1900. By 
Sir Martin Conway. Lllustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mex:co City: An Idler’s Note-Book. By Olive Percival. 
Illustrated. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

To rue Paciric AnD Mexico. By A. K. McClare, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Nathaniel S. Shaler, and others. Illustrated. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By J. Stadling. Edited by F. H. B. 
lilustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton 





the opportunity is given for the real illamination of 
the darkest spots on the earth’s surface. 


The recent sending forth of emissaries from 
French, Canadian, and American newspapers to 
prove just how quick a girdle may be put around 
the earth, gives more than ordinary value to the 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark’s “ A New Way Around 
an Old World.” One of the first of civilians, if 
not the very first, to avail himself of the possibili- 
ties of Ruseia’s new Trans-Siberian railway, the 
outbreak of hostilities in China made the road un- 
available except for military purposes immediately 
after he had crossed into Europe. Dr. Clark is the 
President of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and his official presence was required in 
China and Japan and, later, in England. He arrived 
in Viadivostock on May 1, 1900, just as the ad- 
vancing season released the Amur River from ice 
and made the journey across Siberia by steamboat 
and rail then possible for the first time. He notes 
that the forging of this link makes a circuit about 
22.000 miles long around the earth, all within the 
north temperate zone, 9,000 miles of this journey 
being by sea and 13,000 by land and river. The 
book is unpretentiously written, intensely sympa- 
thetic with Russia, and rather remarkable for a calm 
incidental denial of all rights and virtues to the 
Chinese. 


In abrupt contrast with Dr. Clark’s superficial 
praise of Russia, based upon what could be seen 
from a car window or the deck of a river boat, are 
the observations of Mr. J. Stadling in his “ Through 
Siberia.” Well known as a traveller and sociologist 
in his own country (Sweden), and long a student 
of Russia and its affairs, he undertook the explora- 
tion. of the Siberian coast line on behalf of the 
Swedish Anthropological and Geographical Society, 
of which Baron Nordenskjéld was then the chair- 
man, having for his chief incentive to this task the 
hope of finding some trace of the unfortunate An- 
drée, his former associate. Mr. Stadling left St. 
Petersburg on May 1, 1898, reaching Schigalova 
on the upper Lena four weeks later. Thence he 
took boat for the mouth of the Lena, 3,000 miles 
distant, intending to go overland by sledges to the 
Lower Yenesei. At Kangelak, an island in the 
Lena delta, the explorer was frozen in, within a 
short distance of the spot where the lamented crew 
of the “ Jeannette” met their fate. Eventually he 
was abl« t’ make good his original plan, sledging 
across the tundra to the Arabar, to the Katanga, 
and over the Tamyr peninsu.: to the Yenesei, which 
was ascended in sledges over the ice, eventually 
reaching civilization, after a journey of 15,500 
miles, at the close of the year 1898. The realities 
of Russian maladministration, especially in refer- 
ence to the convict system, are prominent upon Mr. 
Stadling’s pages. Everywhere there is officialism 
and failure, with an appalling preponderance of 
erimes of violence. Among the natives of Asiatic 
Siberia the Russian influence has been even more 
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demoralizing, the exactions of the authorities having 
forced the unhappy people, in more instances than 
one, into cannibalism. The story is vividly told, 
and in convincing detail. 


Chungking, commercial metropolis of the Chinese 
province of Szechuan, lies 1,500 miles from the 
mouth of the Yangtzekiang, thus affording Mr. 
Archibald Little a favorable starting-point for the 
walking-tour he describes in his “ Mount Omi and 
Beyond.” He began his journey on July 7, 1892, 
and covered 1,300 miles in eighty days at a total 
cost of about two hundred and fifty dollars, a con- 
siderable portion of the expense being incurred for 
the carriage of the cumbrous copper or silver cur- 
rency which he was compelled to use. Three weeks 
brought the pedestrian to the sacred mountain of 
the Buddhists, and his adventures there, while the 
priests were soliciting contributions in quite the 
manner known at home, are told with great good- 
nature and vivacity. He entered Thibet near Ta 
Chien Lu, on the last day of August, after skirting 
the Snowy Mountains; he remarks on the limpid 
beauty of the stream that runs through the town, 
and adds, “Curious that the pollution of water, 
which is a sin against religion nearly throughout 
Asia, should be a matter of sublime indifference in 
‘enlightened’ Europe and especially in England.” 
In this region he found both Chinese and Thibetan 
Buddhist temples, the contrast being unfortunate 
for the Lamas, whose gloomy creed seemed to have 
made little impression on their merry followers, 
intercourse with whom Mr. Little enjoyed greatly. 
Taking another tour over the same ground some 
years after, he observes : 

“Tt is sad to one who, like myself, travelled in the 
province ten years ago, before this influx [of missionary 
bodies}, to note the difference. Then I never heard an 
uncivil word; now one is constantly jeered at by the 
rabble, and a favorite amusement of the small boys in 
the villages around Chungking is to draw crosses in the 
path, hoping that the advancing pedestrian may not 
dare to tread on them. The erection by the missions 
in Chungking, in conspicuous sites, of strange-looking 
buildings, which interfere with the so strongly implanted 
Jungshui superstitions of the natives, was one of the 
main causes of the Chungking riots of 1886. What- 
ever be the cause, the temper of the people is entirely 
changed for the worse.” 


Mr. Clive Bigham’s former books of travel, and 
_ his knowa experience as an attaché of the British 
embassies at St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and, 
until recently, at Peking, give his “ Year in China, 
1899-1900 ” more than ordinary title to considera- 
tion. Throughout this work may be read the broad 
sympathies of a man of the world, his earlier train- 
ing as a soldier leaving him not without consideration 
for an enemy in the field. He was present at the 
advance upon Peking known as “the Admiral’s 
Expedition,” describing one of the Boxer attacks 
upon the allies as follows : 

“ They came on us in a ragged line, advancing at the 
double from a village some quarter of a mile to the left 





flank. Not more than a couple of hundred, armed with 
swords, spears, gingalls, and rifles, many of them being 
quite boys. To anyone who had been some little time 
in China it was an almost incredible sight, for there was 
no sign of fear or hesitation, and these were not fanatical 
‘ braves,’ or the trained soldiers of tho Empress, but the 
quiet, peace-loving peasantry — the countryside in arms 
against the foreigner. As they approached they dropped 
on their knees, lifting up their hands to heaven to in- 
voke the God of War, the chief of their Boxer free- 
masonry. Then they charged until they dropped again as 
our volleys began to tell. In twenty minutes they were 
in full retreat, leaving some sixty dead on the field.” 
Mr. Bigham announces his intention to avoid politi- 
eal questions, and his book is a cheerfully written 
description of his journey from Canton to Hankow, 
to Peking, through Mancharia and eastern Siberia, 
through the Korean littoral to Seoul, up the Yang- 
tzekiang to western Szechuan and down the river 
again to Tientsin and Port Arthur, the book con- 
eluding with a brief survey of the fighting around 
Peking, the campaign on the Amur conducted by 
the Russians, and the journey back to Europe over 
the Trans-Siberian railway. One of the general 
conclusions of the volume deserves citation : 

“The European in considering the Chinese character 
should recollect that the Aryan and the Yellow races are 
physically and mentally distinct. What would appear 
truth and reason to one often seems folly and lies to 
the other. Our ideas of history, of ethics, of domestic 
life, and even our logic and system of reasoning, fre- 
quently run quite counter to what the Chinaman respects 
and believes. And our victories do not by any means 
convince him that he is wrong and that we are right. 
One should therefore guard against getting a wrong 
perspective of China and of its people by endeavoring 
to apply to them European standards of comparison. 

“ Japanese Plays and Playfellows” is written by 
Mr. Osman Edwards after six months’ sojourn in 
Japan, and is most entertaining, though necessarily 
superficial in its account of the native theatre, with 
which most of the book is concerned. However, 
superficial as it is, it has the merit of being told at 
first-hand, from personal observation and intimate 
conversations with native actors. The author dis- 
cusses the religious drama, still in the condition of 
the mediwval miracle-play of Europe, and shows 
the difference between that and the delicate art of 
Mr. Obojiro Kawakami and Mme. Sada Yacco, 
this latter the first of her countryfolk to lay off the 
Elizabethan convention which denies women appear- 
ance on the stage. There is an entertaining little 
conversation reported with the celebrated Ichikawa 
Danjuro, who represents the classic tradition of the 
Japanese stage, one question and answer reading 
thus : 

«« How is it you have avoided the master-passion of 
our London actors to become an actor-manager?’ 

«“¢T think a manager must be sorely tempted to put 
money first and art second. I often advise authors to 
make certain alterations in the play for which I am 
engaged, but the responsibility of entire management 
would distract me from the purely artistic aspect of 
representation.’” 
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A much-needed explanation is made of the position 
of the geisha, and a chapter is devoted to the most 
striking phase of Japanese social morality, in which 
Mr. Edwards displays a sympathy as illuminating 
as it is rare. The book is one of real importance, 
being illustrated by twelve pictures in color by 
Japanese artists, delicious in design and execution. 


“ Sands of Sahara”’ is the appropriate title given 
by Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, Professor of Glyptul- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania, to a some- 
what formal account of a journey from Syracuse to 
Algiers, and thence through Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, by way of Lambessa, Touggourt, and 
Temacin. The book, while addressed to the sim- 
plest comprehension and rather didactic in tone, 
contains excellent descriptions of the Roman city 
of Thimgad and of the various tribes of Kabyles 
and Bedouins met on the expedition, with many 
curious instances of superstitions brought forward 
by the traveller's quest for amulets among the na- 
tives. It is beautified by reproductions of photo- 
graphs, which have all the charm of finished pictures 
from an artist's hand. 


A number of books concerning Morocco have 
been written by Mr. Badgett Meakin, and these are 
now followed by “ The Land of the Moors” from 
the same hand. Like ancient Gaul, the book is 
divided into three parts, the first devoted to the 
natural and physical characteristics of northwestern 
Africa, the second to the political aspects of its 
various divisions, while the last, under the head of 
“ Experimental,” contains accounts of journeys made 
through the territory discussed in the earlier part 
of the volume. The eighty-three illustrations from 
photographs are augmented by a map, the details 
of which are fully authenticated, leaving great areas 
as little known as any portion of the earth's surface. 
One of the curiosities of geography is embodied in 
the author's search for Miltsin, a mountain described 
early in the last century by an explorer, but now 
seemingly lost beyond the power of recovery. Mr. 
Meakin’s bicycle tour is described with much humor, 
one of the dialogues between the rider and an on- 
looker reading thus: 

“*But what sort of beast are you riding? We 
thought it must be “a drinker of wind,” ’ — whereby is 
denoted a certain fleet camel used on the desert, seldom 
seen now in Morocco. 

« «Why, dear no; it’s only a mule, a Nazarene mule, 
you know,’ — for everything outside Morocco is either 
ealled Roman or Nazarene. 

“*You don’t mean to say so! 
them?’ 

«* Well -ou can see for yourself from its speed that 
its m must have been a gazelle, and from these 
rounc parts and iron that its father must have been a 
reaping-hook.’ 

“A moment's stare while trying to realize whether 
this could be the truth or not, and out they burst in a 
hearty laugh, for the Moors do enjoy a joke, and this 
was one which specially appealed to them, so to every 
new-comer it was repeated as fact in most solemn tones.” 


How do you breed 





The humor which is incidental in Mr. Meakin's 
work is dominant throughout Mr. Herbert Vivian’s 
“ Abyssinia.” This is the third book of travel from 
this entertaining hand, and it is to be hoped that 
anyone who can extract so much amusement from 
sojourning in strange parts and share it so delight- 
fully with his readers may long be spared to wander 
over the least-known parts of the earth. Mr. Vivian 
was long enough in the land of Prester Joha to 
reach the capital from Aden by way of British 
Somaliland, to interview King Menelik, and return 
by the way he came. He prefaces his narrative of 
travel with a brief historical account of the Lion- 
Land, which unwittingly suggests a paraphrase of 
the freshman’s answer, “‘ As I understand the sub- 
ject of Abyssinia, it is a subject which is not well 
understood.” He has a number of political con- 
clusions to draw, raost of which are to the effect 
that England was wrong in surrendering any ter- 
ritory w the Abyssinians. His portrait of the King 
is well done: 

“ He wore clean bright blue woolen socks and new 
tennis shoes of a common kind, with the tongues bang- 
ing out and no laces. Over close-fitting white linen 
knickerbockers came a loose garment of handsome 
greer and gold striped silk. It bad long, tight sleeves 
buttoned at the wrists, and when he moved his legs I 
saw that the garment was lined with common calico. 
Under it he wore a white shamma with a red embroid- 
ered line near tne edge, and over everything a black 
silk cloak with gold embroidery and small gilt buttons. 
On his head was a big grey felt hat with a high crown 
and broad brim. In his left ear was a diamond solitaire 
earring, about the size of a threepeuny-bit and set in 
gold. This is worn in evidence of his having killed 
elephants, and only the royal family are permitted to 
wear gold in any form. . 

“ His face is not so much marked with smallpox as I 
had been led to expect. He is darker than the average 
Abyssinian, but his features are not those of a negro. 
His mouth, however, is quite negroid, and his thick 
lips wear an incessant grin, displaying large, very white 
teeth set loosely together. His small brown eyes wore 
an expression of fatigue, and what should be the whites 
of them were yellow. His forehead is narrow, but the 
upper part of his face appears to have much character. 
and kindliness. His beard and whiskers are very close 
and curly, and inclined to be grey. His voice ie soft 
and rather oily, without any vestige of the usual 
Abyssinian squeak. He speaks very deliberately, show- 
ing his teeth and tongue and wagging his head a good 
deal. He makes no gesticulations with his hands, ex- _ 
cept that he sometimes puts his finger-tips together. 
On the whole I should describe his as rather an ecele- 
siastical manner.” 


While Great Britain was occupied with the 
burghers in South Africa, in. the spring of 1900, 
the Ashantis took occasion to make a bold strike 
for independence, bursting into hostilities while the 
British executive, Sir Frederic Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of the Gold Coast, was holding a “palaver” 
with the native kings at Kumassi — formerly spelled 
Coomassie. The attack was wholly unexpected and 
hardly prepared for, the Governor having taken his 
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wife with him on the journey. It is Lady Hodgson 
who now writes an account of the beginning of tha 
war, calling it “ The Siege of Kumassi,” from the 
principal episode in it. The story is told with great 
spirit and simplicity. Lady Hodgson describes 
what she saw, her husband having made it his rule 
never to discuss political aspects of his duties with 
her, and her book is lacking in any account of the 
manner in which the revolt was finally crushed. 
Throughout the book there is calm and tacit denial 
of any right on the part of the Ashantis to govern 
and rule themselves, and instances of barbaric 
savagery to justify the British conquest are cited — 
though it seems to be true that the presence of the 
English bas led to greater bloodshed than was ever 
known in the land before theircoming. The siege 
of Kumassi began on April 25, 1900; Governor 
Hodgson and his wife left it in possession of a small 
English force on June 23; and the siege was finally 
raised a few days later. Thirty-three Europeans, 
720 Hausa (native) soldiers, and several thousand 
refugees were beleagured by many thousands of 
Ashantis, many of them well armed. The journey 
back to the coast was a most arduous one, and 
many deaths resulted from the progress through a 
hostile land. After concluding her story of her 
own adventures, Lady Hodgson adds a chapter or 
two on the condition of the capital of the colony. 
So much has been written recently about the lack 
of capacity for improvement in the negro that a 
word from her may be quoted : 

“I have met some charming [black] African ladies, 
and am glad to say that in my ten years’ experience of 
the Gold Coast each year improves the position of 
women, and to-day they — I am speaking of educated 
women — are not the slaves to their husbands that they 
were a few years ago. It has been most interesting to 
watch the growth and civilization of the community, and 
it really seems marvellous how Accra has advanced in 
the last few years, even in the matter of entertainments.” 

Though “ Side Lights on the March,” Mr. H. F. 
Mackern’s contribution to the history of the war in 
South Africa, is not strictly a book of travel, it may 
be classed with the book preceding and with the 
later chapters of Mr. Clive Bigham’s work, being 
rather impressions received by a stranger and on- 
looker than a detailed narrative of hostilities. Mr. 
Mackern is an American from New York, whose 
point of view is best told by himself in discussing 
the ardent admiration conceived for the United 
States by the British when they found the world 
against them in their conquest of the two Republics. 
Noting the enthusiastic twining together of the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, he adds : 

“Such proofs should be most gratifying to those of 
us who are broad-minded enough to grasp their true 
meaning, to those who think for themselves, and are 
not influenced by sensation-seeking editors or gallery- 
talking politicians; even though some of the latter have 
poured out their eloquence in Congress, while lacking 
absolutely a clear understanding of the actual state of 
affairs 1. South Africa, which forced Britain into a war 
which she would rather have averted. 





“ But the public will not be fooled by these states- 

men who are ever on the lock-out to work on the sus- 
ceptibilities of the ignorant. The men found pleading 
for the Boers are those who wanted to recognize the 
so-called Cuban Republic, even when the combined 
United States Army and Navy were not able to locate 
it; the same patriots who, by their absurd notion of 
justice (to call it nothing worse) encouraged the Phili- 
pinos to shoot down our boys, and for the sake of such 
cheap notoriety as they can get, are willing at any time 
to embarrass the government.” 
Though this would seem to indicate that Mr. Mac- 
kern needs the experience of travel in America and 
acquaintance with the history of this country more 
than anything else, his book will not be found lack- 
ing in a certain charm. He celebrates the war- 
correspondents in South Africa, more than a third 
of whom, he notes, were killed or incapacitated in 
the discharge of their duties. He was with General 
French at Rensburg, and saw the British flag raised 
over Bloemfontein and Pretoria. He has nothing 
but praise for the British, even to the point of 
stating that “ Any remarks that may seem to be 
criticisms are not intended as such.” Altogether 
the narrative is an excellent specimen of the work 
of a person unknown in our history for more than 
a century — the American Tory. 


Worlds away from this Anglicized American in 
sympathy for the inhabitants of a foreign land, 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael has successfully in- 
terpreted for his readers the realities and idealities 
of no small portion of Italy in his charming book, 
“In Tuscany.” He feels at liberty to set forth 
differences not less than resemblances in national 
characteristics ; but he nowhere insists that failure 
to comply with British requirements constitutes in- 
feriority, and in more cases than one he actually 
conveys the impression that English-speaking people 
can learn much to their advantage from the Italian- 
speaking peoples. What he calls “the conclusion 
of the whole matter” is worth giving in full : 

“With all his faults, in spite of ali the difficulty we have 
in comprehending his character, in spite of contradic- 
tions, complexities, and crudities, the Tuscan is perhaps 
the most charming of all the children of Adam, just as 
his country, in spite of all its drawbacks, in spite of 
fierce heat, damp, scirocco, tramontana, mosquitoes, and 
all the plagues of a vexatious bureaucracy, is more 
nearly like the Promised Land than any other. But to 
live in that enchanted land and dwell among its siren 
people needs an apprenticeship not easy to serve, and 
many a Philistine from be yond Jordan ezncels his arti- 
cles early in the apprenticeship and flees the country 
in affright or disgust. It is often only after years of 
hard service, constant uneasiness, and continual per- 
plexity, that the stranger sojourning in the land awakens 
one day to find that he is dwelling in Eden, and sees 
on all sides of him, living in the flesh aad working in 
the spirit, characters and ideals which had dimly figured 
among the dreams he dreamt in the far-off days of his 
generous, romantic boyhood.” 


It may readily be conjectured that the charm and 
glory of Tuscany is transferred to Mr. Carmichael’s 
pages. He has been content to let others tell of 
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the obvious things, while he dwells on matters which 
until now have hardly been disclosed to us. The 
vesult is a book te keep, for its freshness of spirit 
and interest make it worth reading more than once. 

Without defining with scientific exactness the 
boundaries of the delightful country of which he 
speaks, Mr. William A. Dutt makes the “ Highways 
and Byways of East Anglia” very real to a dweller 
in « distant land, his pleasant text being interpreted 
and supplemented by Mr. Joseph Pennell’s delight- 
ful drawings. “Some parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire” is the phrase which defines 
the limits of this journey of love, and though the 
author complains that his itinerary will be “as re- 
markable for what it misses” as for what it brings 
to his readers, these latter will find but little fault 
after enjoying the feasi be spreads for them. _Lit- 
erature and history have been drawn upon about 
equally to enrich and beautify the narrative, and it 
will be found a treasure-house of the things which 
are best worth knowing. The author says: 

“I could never find it in me to deery East Anglian 
scenery because of its tameness; rather, I could pity 
the man who is unable to discover in its quaint old- 
world hamlets, thatched farmsteads, and ancient shrines 
many elements of the picturesque. As for the historical 
interest of the district, it both gains and loses some- 
thing in that many of the events in which it originated 
occurred so long ago that they have become inseparably 
associated with romantic legends and untrustworthy 
traditions.” 

The book has the rare merit of serenity, and is to 
be valued highly. 


This is to be an article of contrasts, for a more 
disheartening book than Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s 
“Where Black Rules White,” an account of a 
journey made by the author in the republic of Hayti, 
is hardly to be found among recent publications. 
It is a book of comparisons, and these not of what 
Hayti was aforetime and has now become, but what 
Hayti is and what the best civilization of the world 
has become. It is truly a tale, as the English author 
avers, of a people who “are neither very brave nor 
very fierce ; not even barbaric ; merely barbarians.” 
There is a detailed account of Vaudoux practices, 
and of official inefficiency, of militarism and the 
rule of might. The whites are feared, because the 
blacks believe them anxious to return them to 
slavery, — so Mr. Prichard informs us, —and this is 
the only reason he can give for the curious blindness 
to a natural love for self-government that seems to 
be growing into an “ Anglo-Saxon” idiosyncrasy, 
which he exhibits in the following words : 

“The surprising part of it is that these negroes, who 
bear with ineredible wrongs and tyrannies from their 
illiterate masters, would resent the mildest sway at- 
tempted by those not of their own race and color. The 
lowest of the people are as frantically opposed to an- 
nexation by a white Power as are the ruling classes.” 

Mr. Prichard’s book bears out to the full some 
of the conclusions respecting the negro embodied 
in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s “ The Children of the 





Nations.” This, though it is all that its sub-title 
announces in being “ A Study of Colonization and 
its Problems,” is based so largely upow the author's 
extended travels and observaticns at first-hand that 
it may be included here as well as elsewhere. “If 
many of my conclusions vary from those current,” 
says Mr. Bigelow, “it will be found that I have 
drawn less from official reports than from personal 
inquiry and observation.” The result is one that 
possesses to an unusual degree the quality we all 
know and admire under the name of “common 
sense.” Eminently sane in most of his conclusions, 
there is an enormous extent of territory, almost 
the whole world outside of Europe, covered by Mr. 
Bigelow’s studies. Not only is the history of colo- 
nization set forth, in so far as it is pertinent at the 
present day, but the conditions of nearly all the 
colonies or self-governing nations which have sprung 
from them are exhibited as they are at the present 
moment. There is a personal tribute to the Filipino 
character in the too brief chapter on the Philippines, 
and the usual calm statement of American short- 
comings by which more than one member of the 
Bigelow family has earned the gratitude of those 
among his countrymen whose esteem is best worth 
having. It is only in the chapter on “The Negro 
as an Element in Expansion” that Mr. Bigelow 
seems lacking in human sympathy, for in it he ad- 
vocates strongly what can be regarded as nothing 
less than qualified slavery for the American man 
of color. This, it would appear, is not to be done 
as a method of education, but because the negro 
race is inferior: “Our first duty is to recognize the 
truth that the negro is not the equal of the white 
man.” The question is too broad to be entered into 
here, but the statements of the book in this respect, 
like all its contents, deserve study. 


Sir Martin Conway enjoys a reputation deservedly 
great as a climber of mountains, and the fame gained 
from his previous exploits will suffer no diminution 
through the deeds set forth in his last book, on 
“The Bolivian Andes.” On September 10, 1898, 
he reached the summit of Illimani in the Cordillera 
Real, about 22,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sorata baffled him on the first attempt, a heavy 
storm driving him from a point not far from its 
summit; but be surmounted the peak known as 
Anohuma on October 10, the height attained being 
about the same as that of Illimani. These were the 
real deeds of the journey to Bolivia, the other peaks 
ascended being much lower, and the service per- 
formed in relation to them being that of an explorer 
rather than a mountain climber. The book is ad- 
mirably written, and is filled with information con- 
cerning the native Indians and their somewhat 
desultory government. An account of a revolution 
that did not revolve very far adds to the interest 
of the book. It is admirably illustrated. 


A kind-hearted American girl, Miss Olive Perci- 
val, taught herself the art of enjoyment abroad, and 
“ Mexico City: An Idler’s Notebook” is her nar- 
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ration of the real pleasure she was able to extract 
from a somewhat commonplace trip through no 
magic more wonderful than the determination to 
try to understand the strange people she had to 
meet. -Thoagh the book is needlessly slight, it is 
really entertaining, human sympathy making ade- 
quate compensation for occasional flippancy. 

Another unpretending narrative of a trip to 
Mexico, preceded by one to the Pacific Coast and 
thence southward, comes from the practised pen of 
Col. A. K. McClure, the veteran editor and public 
official of Philadelphia. The book has for its title 
“To the Pacific and Mexico,” and though the 
country traversed is fairly familiar, Colonel Me- 
Clure’s descriptions and impressions of it are pleas- 
ant and informing. An error (twice occurring), in 
making the Santa Fe railway run through the Grand 
Caiion of the Arkansas is to be noted. 


In “The Niagara Book” a number of distin- 
guished Americans have joined forces to describe 
the greatest of American spectacles. Mr. Howells 
has one of those pleasantly intimate descriptions of 
his journeys to the Falls which remind us of a no 
less genial if not so witty Dr. Holmes; Mr. Clemens 
gives “ Some Extracts from Adam’s Diary ” to ac- 
count for several things about Niagara; Professor 
N. S. Shaler popularizes the scientific aspects of the 
cataract so far as its geology is concerned; and 
there are numerous other articles of interest mingled 
with instruction. The book is issued in full recog- 
nition of the Buffalo Exposition, and a chapter is 
devoted to it as a worthy adjunct to the more per- 
manent splendor of Niagara. Woarticr Rice. 








RECENT FiCTION.* 


Mr. Winston Churchill is a novelist whose art 
progresses by leaps and bounds. His first book, 
“The Celebrity,” was merely a clever skit ; his 
second book, “Richard Carvel,” was a richly- 
informed historical romance; his third and latest 
book, “The Crisis,” is one of the strongest of 
American works of fiction. For the first time, we 
are almost inclined to say, the drama of our Civil 


War has been adequately dealt with in imaginative 
prose. Taking his own city of St. Louis for the 
principal scene of his story, Mr. Churchill has made 
a masterly reconstruction of its life during the years 
just preceding the outbreak of hostilities, as well as 
during the trying years of the war itself. The 
value of the book lies chiefly in its blending of a 
minute and intimate study of the conditions in the 
single State of Missouri with a vivid and passionate 
realization of the national aspects of the crisis in 
question. The spectacle of the house of the nation 
divided against itself is reproduced in miniature in 
the division of the individual families of a State 
whose sympathies were so nearly balanced that for 
a long time it was uncertain which side it would 
take in the impending conflict. That Missouri was 
saved to the Union Mr. Churchill attributes mainly 
to the energetic action of General Lyon and to the 
German element in the population of St. Louis, an 
element inspired by the Continental ideals of 1848, 
and ready to fight once more in the defense of those 
ideals. Asa story of private interest, “ The Crisis ” 
proceeds upon familiar lines. There are the two 
contrasting types. of Puritan and Cavalier — the 
one a young man who embodies the New England 
tradition; the other a high-bred young woman of 
Southern extraction, the descendant, in fact, of the 
author’s own Richard Carvel and Dorothy Manners. 
Except for the special delineative skill exhibited 
in the present case, this story has been told a hun- 
dred times before. Likewise, the incidents of battle 
have a familiar guise. The generous rivalry between 
the Northerner and the hot-blooded Southerner, 
enabling the one to save the other’s life more than 
once, is an old enough story, as is also the story of 
the heroine, who struggles for years against an in- 
stinctive love which is at variance with all the 
traditions of her race. But the writer never allows 
us to forget the momentous issues that lie back of 
this network of individual relations, and, being 
himeelf of the younger generation that knows of the 
war only as recorded history, he can approach his 
subject with « due sense of its perspective, and re- 
main sufficiently objective to preserve his artistic 
poise. Besides the hero and the heroine, there are 
two other private characters that enlist our sympa- 
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thies in a marked degree. One is Colonel Carvel, 
Virginia's father, the embodiment of those admir- 
able traits which have always characterized the 
Southern gentleman at his best; the other is the 
stern, almost fanatical, Northern sympathizer, 
Judge Whipple, who faces the world with a front 
_of granite, and whose heart is as tender as that of 
the great President to whom its full allegiance is 
given. We have reserved for the last what we have 
to say about Abraham Lincoln as he appears in this 
book. We meet him face to face upon two occasions 
—once during the progress of the great debate 
with Douglas, once at the close of the war, and on 
the eve of the tragic consummation of his qareer. 
But his presence is felt as a pervading influence 
throughout ‘the book, and the author’s greatest 
triumph is found in the effective way in which he 
has dealt with the sacred memory of Lincoln. For 
it surely is a triumph to portray that personality in 
such terms of tenderness and reverence that the 
tears start unbidden with almost every mention of 
the name. We believe that this book will do more 
than all the histories to make the new generation 
understand the passion that inspired those days of 
the fifties and sixties, with their high purpose, their 
heroic resolve, and their moral fervor. Of late, the 
Republic seems to be forgetting the ideals that made 
of the Civil War so much more than a political 
struggle, and such a book as “ The Crisis” cannot 
fail to be productive of much good in reviving, not 
merely the memories, but the fine idealisms of the 
period in which it moves. 

Another young writer, Mr. Owen Johnson, has 
taken the Civil War period for the subject of a 
novel, and has achieved a certain measure of suc- 
cess, although there is nothing about the book that 
is likely to make a lasting impression upon its 
readers. What is most noticeable is a sort of easy 
fluency, almost volubility, which permits a rather 
simple narrative to be expanded into a novel of 
some four hundred pages. The hero is a young 
man of Southern antecedents, who goes to Cleve- 
land to carve out his fortunes. When the war 
begins, he is a successful man of affairs, and finds 
an opportunity for service to his country by accept- 
ing a post in the commissariat department. His 
honesty and personal courage enable him to thwart 
many a rascally contractor, and helps us to realize 
that laurels may be won upon other fields than those 
of battle. The title of the book, “ Arrows of the 
Almighty,” seems to suggest a study in heredity, 
and this is doubtless intended by the writer, but we 
cannot say that the problem is worked out with 
much distinctness. The opening chapters, des- 
eriptive of the hero’s parents, and of his child life 
in Maryland, are much better than those that follow. 
They arouse, indeed, anticipations for the subse- 
quent development of the story that are doomed to 
disappointment. 

Mr. William Farquhar Payson has found an in- 
teresting theme for a historical romance in the for- 
tunes of that famous Lost Colony sent out by Raleigh 














in 1587. 
greatly daring in one respect, for he has made no 
less a person than Christopher Marlowe a member 


In the matter of invention he has been 


of the expedition. His story deals with exciting 
adventures on the voyage to Virginia, with Spanish 
intrigue to defeat the purpose of the colony, and 
with the long years of struggle, and hope deferred, 
and eventual failure on the Island of Roanoke. 
We owe him a debt of thanks for having “ rigidly 
suppressed” the padding of “manners and cus- 
toms’’ that most writers make it a point of misguided 
conscience to put into such a work. John Vytal, 
the hero of this romance, is a finely conceived figure, 
the very incarnation of Elizabethan strength and 
endurance, and the woman whom he serves and 
unsinfully loves proves a most acceptable heroine. 
This woman is the mother of Virginia Dare, the 
first English child born in America. As for the 
poet of “ Tamburlaine,” we are glad to have him 
of the company, albeit at some strain upon the 
probabilities, and his speech and conduct are such 
as befit the man who, had he lived, might have dis- 
puted with Shakespeare the primacy of English 
song. 

Old Manhattan at the clove of the seventeenth 
century is the scene of “ Patroon Van Volkenberg,” 
a historical romance by Mr. Henry Thew Stephen- 
son. A Haguenot exile from France is the hero, 
and he comes to America in search of a sister who 
had been sold into service as a redemptioner in 
New York. He finds that she has met a mysteri- 
ous and tragic death at the hands of her master, 
the powerful and unserupulous patroon who gives 
the book its title, and he seeks to avenge her. In 
the end, vengeance is left to Providence, for the 
patroon has a daughter, and — well, we can imagine 
the rest. The story has a pronounced melodramatic 
flavor, and is replete with stirring incident. Asa 
portrayal of the semi-feudal patroon system, it is 
interesting and instructive, and it shows us much 
of the difficulties of the English rule in these early 
days when the civilization of the New Netherlands 
was rather Dutch than English. The redoubtable 
Captain Kidd plays a minor part in this history, 
although he can hardly be said to appear as one of 
the characters. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, during the past few years, 
seems to have taken the far West for his province 
rather than the middle West, which was the scene 
of his earlier novels. The change is for the better 
in itself, and has been accompanied by an increased 
strength both in grasp and in vitality. The finer 
graces of diction are probably beyond his reach, 
whatever the themes he may attempt, but he is 
acquiring a certain rough force and breadth of style 
that make his work impressive. He is fortunate, 
moreover, in the mountain setting of these later 
books — “The Eagle's Heart,” which we reviewed 
not long ago, and “Her Mountain Lover,” the 
occasion of the present remarks. He is imbued 
with a genuine passion for the hills, and the rough 
sincere types of character which that environment 
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seems to foster find in him a sympathetic inter- 
preter. He gets at times very close to the poetical 
mood, and his revolt from the artificial surroundings 
of civilization becomes more and more pronounced. 
In “Her Mountain Lover” the scene, for the most 
part, is not the West at all, but the England of 
town and country. This appears to contradict 
what has just been said, but a word of explanation 
clears away the difficulty. His hero in the present 
case is a rough Westerner, prospector and cowboy 
at once, who goes to London for the purpose of 
selling a mine. The impact of this strange figure 
upon English society provides the book with its 
substance, and Jim Matteson so dominates every 
situation in which he is placed that all the English 
accessories of the story are just so much stage- 
setting for this one uncompromisingly far Western 
character. The difficult situation is very well 
managed, and Jim more than holds his own upon 
all occasions. There are suggestions of Mr. Bret 
Harte in the story, and there is even a certain sort 
of grim humor, which shows that Mr. Garland has 
indeed developed. 

“John Charity,” by Mr. Hurace Annesley Vachell, 
is a story that seems to have been written with an 
eye to the English public, and comes to our table 
heralded by a chorus of English critical trumpet- 
ings. And the opening chapters, placed in England, 
are so cleverly written in the familiar style of the 
English novel of adventure that it is not easy to 
realize that we are plunging into a story of Amer- 
ican life by a typically American novelist. Mr. 
Vachell needs no introduction to our readers. We 
have had the pleasure of praising his earlier work ; 
we now have the pleasure of praising the present 
strong and well-constructed romance. It deals with 
California — the California of the years just before 
the American occupation, the California of Alva- 
rado and Vallejo, of aristocratic Spaniards and 
Mexican intriguers, of sefioritas and vaqueros and 
priests. It is a highly colored romance, and its 
outcome is essentially tragic. The figure of Alva- 
rado himself is studied with much skill and sym- 
pathy, while the appearance of Thomas Larkin as 
one of the minor characters provides a suggestion 
of what is soon in store for the unhappy province, 
and casts a sort of prophetic tinge over the narra- 
tive. 

The “ American Novel Series,” started by one of 
our most respected publishing houses at the begin- 
ning of the current year, and planned to include a 
new volume for every month of the twelve, is at- 
tracting much attention by the excellence of the 
books presented. The first two volumes of the 
series were reviewed by us some time ago, and were 
productions distinctly above the average of current 
fiction ; the volumes that have followed have proved 
to be better yet, and the promises made for the 
undertaking have been more than justified. “ Mar- 
tin Brook,” by Mr. Morgan Bates, is the first of 
the new issues to demand our attzntion. Mr. Bates 
is a veteran journalist of the West, and has achieved 





some success as a playright, but this is the first novel 
from his pen that has come to our notice. Com- 
bining, as it does, the skill of the practiced writer 
with the refined experience of life that comes from 
many years of observation, it is a book that com- 
mands consideration, and deserves high praise. It 
is essentially a story of middle New York in the 
middle period of the century, with the Abolitionist 
agitation and Methodist revivalism for its distin- 
guishing features. We might have spared the latter 
of the two, which rather weakens the story, for its 
strength is found in its reproduction of the moral 
fervor of the movement ir behalf of the slave — its 
reanimation of the spirit of a time that to readers 
of the younger generation must seem to have been 
a part of the dark ages. It is well in these days of 
slackened national will and degraded political ideals 
that those years of storm and stress should be 
vitalized for us as has been done by Mr. Bates; we 
need the contagion of the earnest and uncompro- 
mising spirit with which slavery was fought in the 
forties and fifties to arouse us to a sense of duties 
of our own time. The madness of imperialism that 
has taken possession of our people during these 
later years calls for a moral crusade as determined 
and as self-sacrificing as that in which our fathers 
were enlisted half a century ago. Mr. Bates has 
written a novel of one figure, and almost of one idea. 
We have spoken of the idea; let us say of the figure 
that it depicts a hero worthy of the championship 
for which he stands, a strong, simple, manly char- 
acter, whose development we follow from childhood 
up, and whose devotion to a sacred cause enlists 
our warmest sympathies all through the period of 
strife, and up to the final triumph of the idea to 
which all his energies have been devoted. Inci- 
dentally, we would like to say that the book reminds 
us in many ways of the best work of the late Harold 
Frederic. It is not merely that it introduces us 
once more to the environment of central New 
York during the war period ; the resemblance goes 
beyond that, and includes the exhibition of many 
intellectual and moral traits that the author has ‘n 
common with his late fellow journalist and fellow- 
worker in the field of fictitious narrative. 

New York is the scene of still another of the 
novels of the series now under review, but in the 
case of Mr. E. W. Townsend’s “ Days Like These,” 
it is the city, not the State, which cireumscribes the 
field of interest. This is the first appearance of the 
creator of Chimmie Fadden in the character of a 
full-fledged novelist, and even those who have ad- 
mired him the most for his studies of metropolitan 
low life are likely to be surprised by the versatility 
of the present work, and by the resources at its 
writer's command. The habit of journalism is in- 
imical to the cultivation of literary grace, and the 
finer qualities of style are still beyond Mr. Town- 
send’s reach. But journalism has also its virtues, 
and “Days Like These” makes the most of them. 
It is a vivid and animated story, full of keen obser- 
vation and shrewd comment, and with no rhetorical 
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surplusage. It is a story of marked realism, which 
is, however, of the good compressed sort, not the 
sort that runs to cataloguing and the multiplication 
of irrelevant and uninteresting detail. The story 
is compounded in about equal measures of the two 
sharply contrasting elements of New York society 
— the life of the slums and the life of the regions 
in which wealth and refinement hold sway. Mr. 
Towneend is intimately acquainted with both fields, 
and considers them equally interesting as subjects 
for the exercise of literary art. On the whole, his 
millionaires are somewhat less convincing than his 
ruffians and other figures of the slums, but all are 
studied carefully enough to excite and hold our 
attention, besides being brought into interesting re- 
lations by means of an exceptionally well-contrived 
plot. As a study of the various elements that enter 
into the social structure of the great city the book 
has more than superficial truth; it seems to us to 
exhibit an unusual degree of social penetration. It 
is satirical, after the manner of Thackeray — or, 
to take a closer parallel, after the manner of Mr. 
Warner's trilogy of New York novels, — but its 
shafts are not poisoned, and the author is prompt 
to give credit to the generous qualities that are 
somewhere stirring in the most selfish or depraved 
of his creations. He considers environment and 
education, rather than inherited viciousness, to be 
responsible for most forms of wrong living, and 
takes pleasure in discovering a soul of good in 
things and lives of the most evil seeming. He has 
written a strong human novel, faithful to the life 
with which it deals, enlivened by dry humor and 
dramatic incident, optimistic in temper, and free 
from explicit moralizing. “Days Like These” is 
one of the very best novels of the year. 

The third book in this series still remaining for 
notice is the work of a woman, Miss Geraldine 
Anthony, and is entitled “A Victim of Circum- 
stances.” It is, like the one last mentioned, a story 
of New York society, although the action takes 
place largely at a country house on the Hudson. 
We regret that so poor a book should have found 
admission to the series. It is not only amateurish 
in construction, with characters so much alike that 
it is almost impossible to disentangle them, but its 
substance is the merest frothiness, being dialogue 
empty of thought and chronicled doings devoid of 
the least vital human interest. A sort of cheap 
and slangy brilliancy is the cachet of this produc- 
tion, which represents about the lowest depth of 
vapidity that the novel of fashionable society is 
capable of reaching. 

“The Heritage of Unrest,” by Miss Gwendolen 
Overton, is a vividly realized narrative of the 
Southwest — the Apache country — in the days of 
Geronimo and Crook. The heroine is a waif of 
mixed Indian and Americar blood, adopted as a 
sort of ward by an army officer, who eventually 
makes her his wife. The study of her character, 
in which the savage instincts now and then find 
their way to the surface, despite the most thorough- 





going discipline in the ways of civilization, is ex- 
ceedingly well done, and makes us look forward 
with some eagerness to further work by this new 
writer. This is the personal sense in which the 
title of the book is justified; but in a wider sense, 
the “ heritage of unrest ” may be taken as meaning 
the national heritage that comes to us from our 
blundering and dishonorable treatment of our 
Indian wards. The writer is unsparing im her de- 
nunciation of our course toward these unfortunate 
creatures, and a fine contrast is afforded between 
the steadfast devotion of our soldiers to their task 
of stern repression, and the folly, or worse, that has 
really been responsible for the chief difficulties. 
The scene of this story is not strictly that whici: 
Mr. Bret Harte has made his own, but it is nearly 
enough that scene to invite a comparison, and this 
comparison may be best made by simply stating 
that Mr. Harte’s work might be something like this 
if it were stripped of humor and romantic glamour. 
The evident note of Miss Overton's work is a rather 
bare realism, but we must respect it, for it is based 
upon a close acquaintance with the scene and the 
period. 

The American Colonial period has proved unex- 
pectedly rich in the material for romantic fiction. 
Its aanals are dull and uninteresting only to the 
undiscerning eye, and we have had of late numerous 
illustrations of the fact that it needs but a touch of 
the imagination to light up the history of our na- 
tional beginnings, and to awaken our deepest inter- 
est in the life of those early days. The latest novel 
to deal with this period is one of the best that have 
yet been produced; it is entitled “The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham,” and is the work of Miss 
Beulah Marie Dix. The Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay is the scene of this story, and the time is that 
just preceding the Restoration. Christopher is a 
young Cavalier, possessed alike of the vices and the 
generous qualities of his class, sent to Massachusetts 
after the defeat of his cause, and placed under the 
tutelage of his uncle, a Puritan magistrate. His 
conduct is a stumbling-block and an offence to the 
godly townsfolk of Meadowcreek, and he seems, 
indeed, to be about as graceless a scamp as is often 
found anywhere. There is a young woman, how- 
ever, in his uncle’s family whose sympathies turn 
toward him in spite of herself, and it is his love for 
her that gradually transforms his character, and 
redeems him from his reckless mode of life. As 
the title informs us, the story is of Christopher's 
“making,” by dint of his love and of the discipli- 
nary environment against which he vainly chafes. 
After a long series of escapades and exciting ad- 
ventures, he grows up to be a man in the best sense 
of the word, and is happily united to the young 
woman who has been his good angel. The author's 
study of the Puritan life and character is both 
painstaking and just. She does not spare its un- 
lovely aspects, but she recognizes at the same time 
its strength, and even the humanity that remains 
at its heart, in spite of its stern repression of most 
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of the natural instincts. Miss Dix has given us a 
deeply interesting book, rich in incident, and full- 
blooded in sympathy. It has about equal value as 
a work of fiction and as a historical study of what 
is perhaps the most fascinating phase of our colonial 
experience. 

Miss A. C. Laut’s “ Lords of the North” is a 
rather striking story of adventure in British America 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
It has for its subject the rivalry between the two 
great fur-trading companies of the North, and pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the daring enterprise and 
reckless deeds of the men who were engaged in 
exploiting the commercial resources of the wilder- 
ness that stretches westward from Hudson’s Bay. 
There is enough of private interest and delineation 
of individual figures to furnish forth an interesting 
narrative, but the epic character of the struggle is 
what chiefly impresses the reader — that, and the 
spacious atmosphere of the work, with the zest of 
living that such surroundings inspire. 

Of Miss Margaret Potter’s “The House of 
Mailly” we must say, in substance, what we said 
of her “ Uncanonized ” of last year. It is a work 
that exhibits a remarkable mastery of the required 
historical material, as well as the most painstaking 
construction. There is still much surplusage in the 
form of dialogue and description, making the nar- 
rative too slow in its movement, and depriving the 
reader of the sort of breathless excitement which 
he has a right to expect from a historical romance. 
The period is the France of Louis XV. and the 
reign in the royal favor of Madame de Chateau- 
roux. The day of the Pompadour has not yet 
dawned, although that remarkable woman appears 
in the closing chapters. The hero is a nobleman 
who aspires to the love of the King’s favorite, and 
thereby incurs the royal displeasure. Banished 
from Versailles, with permission to return when he 
shall bring a wife with him, he goes to the Amer- 
ican colonies, and for about a third of the book 
the scene is laid in Maryland. This agreeable 
diversification is very well contrived, and the chap- 
ters that keep us in Baltimore are, on the whole, 
the pleasantest of all. A colonial maiden is intro- 
duced, and in her love the wounded heart of the 
hero finds solace. The final section of the story 
takes us again to the French court, where the 
beauty of the American countess wins instant ap- 
plause. This young woman has made a study of 
alkaloid poisons, and her special knowledge of the 
subject is turned to ingenious account. This sounds 
more melodramatic than it really is, but the use 
made of the episode, although skilfully contrived, 
introduces a hopelessly incongruous element into 
the romance. 

If we ask just what is lacking to this book of 
Miss Potter’s, with all its admirable qualities of 
description and characterization, the answer is easily 
provided by Miss Bertha Runkle’s “‘ The Helmet of 
Navarre.” In this book we find the true spirit of 
romantic adventure, and just the sort of construc- 








tive skill that Miss Potter has yet to learn. This 
is a book that one wants to read straight through ; 
the other is one of which the reading can be broken 
off almost anywhere, to be resumed at convenience, 
and without the sort of impatient expectation that 
is so considerable an element in the novel-reader’s 
delight. One thinks more of the story itself than 
of the painful conscientiousness of the telling, and 
we trust that with a little more practice in her art 
Miss Potter will learn this secret also. ‘The Hel- 
met of Navarre” deals with the most fascinating 
period of French history, with the League, and 
the Béarnais, and Mayenne. Many as have been 
the previous uses of this romantic material, Miss 
Runkle’s story manages to preserve the qualities of 
freshness and charm. It has amateurish qualities 
as well — among them a fondness for bits of French 
which are usually more accurate than the souvent 
homme trahie which makes its luckless appearance 
in two or three cases, — but it certainly is a remark- 
able work for a beginner, and one who is a young 
girl at that. 

Mr. Christopher St. John’s novel, “ ‘The Crimson 
Weed,” takes its text from one of Bacon’s essays. 
“ Revenge is a kind of wild justice which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out.” It is this crimson weed of vengeance, grow- 
ing up in the life of a man, the child of dishonor, 
that we are called upon to consider in the present 
instance. The hero is a youth of mixed Italian and 
English parentage, who learns the secret of his 
origin when he has come to manhood, and whose 
mind is almost wrecked by the discovery. His 
Italian mother is still living, an artist upon the 
lyrical stage, and his father is a prosperous English 
Academician. The hero himself has the tempera- 
ment of genius, and has developed remarkable apti- 
tudes for both musical and literary composition. 
But he so broods over the thought of the wrong 
that has been done him through his unhappy mother 
that he grows well-nigh distracted at the contrast 
between her life of bitterness and the worldly pros- 
perity of the man who deserted her so many years 
ago. He is on the point of taking vengeance into 
his own hands, when fate intervenes and puts an 
end to the scoundrel who has caused all the misery. 
The story is skilfully-constructed, and its pitch of 
passion is almost unrelieved from first to last. In 
the end, the blasted lives of mother and son are 
restored to something like sanity, and the stormy 
prelude finds a peaceful close. 

It was inevitable that the Dreyfus affair should 
suggest a theme to some enterprising novelist, and 
we are glad that so clever a craftsman as Mr. Join 
Oxenham should have been the one to find inspira- 
tion in that y of real life. “Our Lady of 


Deliverance” is the title of his story, which tells 
how a French officer is degraded and exiled through 
the personal malice of a rejected suitor for his sister's 
hand (and fortune), how an adventurous English- 
man falls in love with the sister and espouses the 
cause of ber brother’s rehabilitation, how the neces- 
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sary pooof of his innocence is brought to light, 
the victim freed, and the villain circumvented. It 
is all made into a thrilling sort of narrative, with 
plenty of subsidiary incident, local character study, 
and general animation. It is not as good a story 
as Mr. Oxenham is capable of writing, but it serves 
the purposes of entertainment so well that we will 
refrain from carping criticism. ‘ 

Dr. William Barry is proving himself a novelist 
of admirable parts and amazing versatility. The 
religious and ethical prepossessions of his first 
books, “The New Antigone” and “The Two 
Standards,” gave place in “Arden Massiter”’ to 
the romantic spirit of modern life as illustrated by 
the conditions of nineteenth-century Italian history, 
and that point has in turn given place to the Celtic 
glamour in “The Wizard's Knot,” the author's 
latest work of fiction. In this book we have the 
Irishman — more or less concealed from view in 
Dr. Barry’s earlier books, — with his sense of the 
haunting mysteries of the elements, his passionate 
attachment to his legendary birthright, and his 
primitive passions. The story itself is not without 
interest, but these extra-fictional qualities, which 
might be exhibited almost as well without attempt- 
ing to tell a story, are what give to “ The Wizard’s 
Knot” its deepest charm. The author's crisp and 


a source of unfailing satisfaction, and would lend 
distinction to a much duller narrative. We do not 
place this book quite as high as “‘ Arden Massiter,” 


all things considered, but it remains nevertheless a | 


noteworthy production. 
Mr. Charles Marriott is a new writer, end his 


first novel, “ The Column,” has been hailed in En- | 


gland as a remarkable work. It is a novel of 


almost purely psychological interest, written in a | 
style that arrests attention and occasionally puzzles | 


it. There is a tendency toward something like 
preciosity in many of the sentences which consti- 


deserve the title of Meredithian, is not to be de- 


fended upon any theory of lucid construction. “In | 
spite of the pilloried names of sentimental history, | 


and the prosier, though in a sense not less stimu- 
lating, records of the daily press, there still survives 


a popular and pathetic fallacy that the amateur of | 


hearts abandons his desipience at the altar.” It is 
only fair, however, to say that this is an extreme 


illustration of the author’s morbid shrinking from | 


the forms of common-place utterance. As a rule, 


he succeeds in being perspicacious without reverting | 


to hackneyed forms of expression. The work asa 
whole is amazingly clever, and its power of present- 
ing ideas and situations by means of suggestion 


rather than exposition is one of its most salient | 


characteristics. The opening pages afford an excel- 
lent illustration of this feature of the book, and 
others may be found in abundance. Sometimes 
the suggestiveness is of such a kind as to stir into 
vibration the deepest chords of our consciousness. 





We must illustrate our meaning by an extract, 
premising that Cathcart is a sculptor who lives in 
his own ideal world, making no concessions to the 
fashions of the hour, and that Jobnnie is a simple 
youth serving his apprenticeship in the art of the 
master. 

« ¢ Some of us,’ continued Cathcart, ‘ have to stick up 
a motto to remind us of — things; but it’s better to 
have a live goddess. Have you ever read Dante?’ 

“Johnnie made the unnecessary statemeut that he 
had not. 

«*Well, Dante wasn’t a particularly happy sort of 
chap, —a bit raw in places, and things hurt. When he 
was quite a youngster, he happened to see a little girl 
named Beatrice. Nothing came of it, you know; she 
grew up and married another fellow, —very decent 
sort, I believe. Now Dante didn’t go bleating about 
or take to drink, or anything. He happened to be a 
poet; and whatever he wrote he felt he had the eyes of 
Beatrice on him. His biggest work is all about Heaven 
and Hell, and it all leads up to Beatrice. It’s done in 
such a way, you know, that the husband couldn ’t pos- 
sibly object; in fact, he would feel proud, if he was 
anything of a sort. She died, you know, before Dante 
wrote it; but that did n’t make any difference.’ 

“ Cathcart stared at the blank wall, and Johnnie had 
a shrewd suspicion that there were others to whom 
death did n’t make any difference.” 


: : | The book has for its heroine a girl of Greek- 
brilliant style, scholarly but without affectatioh, is | 


English parentage, an elemental creature of earth 
and air, who embodies an ideal of simple and 
wholesome living that is almost lost to our sophisti- 
cated civilization. Such a creature is not to be 
mated by a man of modern mould, and the tragedy 


| of the book is found in her union with a man of 


superficial culture, a prattler about books and music, 
who can have no real sympathy with so sane and 
natural a character as hers. We think the author 
rather evades the difficulty of his problem, wher it 
is once fully presented, by disposing of his heroine 
in such summary fashion, but we can appreciate the 


. | difficulty of his search for a logical outcome to so 
tutes Mr. Marriott’s chief defect as a stylist. Such | 


a sentence as the following, while not so bad as to | 


hopeless a situation. 
Witii1am Morton Payne. 








NOTES ON NOVELS. 


In “King’s End” (Houghton), Miss Alice Brown 
proves anew her power as a literary artist, taking her 
people from a little New England village, but selecting 
men and women of real charm and wholesomeness 
instead of the anemic personages in which other painters 
of such village life have reveled. The spirituality of 
a charming young woman is set in conflict with her love. 
A wandering evangelist has taught her that she too has 
a call to go forth and preach; but his sister, suffering 
her life through from a love unfulfilled, brings her back 
to earth and her true love again. The story is written 
with befitting simplicity, with evidences of real Yankee 
humor on almost every page, and may be commended 
to all lovers of our best native literature. 

By choosing the daughter of an American army offi- 
cer for her heroine, and two foster brothers, both with 
commissions in the Royal Engineers, as suitors for her 
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hand, Miss Maud Howard Peterson has given an inter- 
national interest to “ The Potter and theClay ¥ (Lothrop), 
which is described as “a romance of to-day.” The ar- 
gument turns on the honor — in,the soldier’s sense — 
of one of the two British officers, the American girl’s 
interest in both of them being almost equally balanced 
until one of them is proved unworthy. The manner in 
which he redeems himself in a cholera camp in India is 
well told, and the novel is much above the average in 
conception and execution. Browuing’s poem of “ The 
Potter’s Wheel” serves as a preface to the book, and 
the feeling in it is carried through the story. 

In selecting the time of Shays’s Rebellion in 1786 
for the period of “ The Duke of Stockbridge ” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.), the late Edward Bellamy gave himself 
an opportunity to show with what difficulty the common 
people, who fought and won the Revolutionary War, 
reconciled themselves to the government by the rich 
and self-seeking which they had been forced to over- 
throw in good part in order to secure national inde- 
pendence. None of his former books show the author 
to such good advantage in the literary sense, and the 
work has merit as successfully interpreting the feeling 
of the period it deals with. It is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the growing list of worthy 
American novels. 

Mr. George Gibbs has written, and illustrated him- 
self, a novel dealing with the war between the French 
and Spanish in Florida and the vicinity, entitling it, 
“In Search of Mademoiselle” (H. T. Coates & Co.). 
It is a great advance on the sea stories for boys which 
have heretofore formed Mr. Gibbs’s only contribution 
to literature, the selection of characters and time show- 
ing excellent judgment and the treatment being most 
interesting. The hero is an English youth who falls 
in love with a charming French girl of noble birth, 
whose family is devoted to the reformed religion. 
When the girl goes to the New World with others of 
her fellow-believers, the English youth is not far be- 
hind. In the story history and romance are pleasantly 
combined, and the pictures from the author’s pencil are 
really interpretive and attractive. 

Comparisons are odious, and that which the publishers 
institute between Mr. F. Frankfort Moore’s new book 
« Nell Gwyn — Comedian ” (Brentano’s) and his earlier 
“ The Jessamy Bride” seems to confirm the adage. A 
pleasant and seemly work, the later novel yet lacks the 
literary charm of the earlier one, and the sweet pathos 
which attaches itself so readily to the memory of Gold- 
smith is almost wholly wanting in the account of the 
rollicking Nell. The story ends cheerfully, and the 
flavor throughout is that of a corrupt court and none 
too strict a stage. 

The tender romance so predominant in Mrs. Kath- 
arine Tynan Hinkson’s former stories is not lacking in 
“A Daughter of the Fields” (A.C. McClurg & Co.), 
which contains an excellent portrait of a young Irish 
girl, poor and proud, who returns from an education in 
France to conditions at home which force her into the 
active management of a farm. Her landlord is young, 
and in a short time ardent. The struggle betwesn love 
and duty, and the continual interplay of sentiment, 
make the story sweet and true. It is a pleasant con- 
tribution to our knowiedge of Irish coantry life. 

It is interesting to learn that there are more Uni- 
tarians in Transylvania than in the United States, and 
that the title of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s novel “ Manasseh ” 
(L. C. Page & Co.) is “Egy az Isten”: One is the 





Lord, in the original. The translator from the original 
Hungarian, Mr. Perey Favor Bicknell, relates these 
facts in his frank Preface, explaining also that he has 
greatly shortened and simplified his version as compared 
with Dr. Jokai’s own. What remains is nevertheless 
a well constructed story of love and war, replete with 
incident belligerent and romantic, and given added value 
by the knowledge that there were in Europe in 1848 
men and women who were willing to shed their blood 
for that rational belief which is the finality of the Ref- 
ormation. America knows the Unitarian militaat, but 
rather as a moral than a physical force. Race distinct- 
ions between many conflicting peoples are here well 
drawn, and the work deserves a careful reading. 

Maryland is coming into its own with the colonial 
romancer — Mr. William Henry Babcock’s “ The Tower 
of Wye” (H. T. Coates & Co.) being the fourth or fifth 
story this year dealing with that pleasant common- 
wealth. We should like to see the one salient fact of 
the Marylau¢ settlement, the proclamation of religious 
toleration for the first time in modern history, given 
more attention; but Mr. Babcock has chosen, instead, 
to emphasize the quarrels between the followers of 
Lord Baltimore and Secretary Claiborne. It cannot be 
doubted that his selection enables him to keep more 
closely within the limits set by convention for the co- 
lonial romance; and he has done even better in making 
the woaderfulness of the New World, as it appeared 
to these emigrant Englishmen, one of the notes of his 
argument. 

Too much episode not strictly connected with the 
development of her plot keeps Mrs. Lucy Cleaver Mc- 
Elroy’s “ Juletty” (Crowell) from being the story it 
might have been made. The young man she introduces 
as her hero is a deputy United States marchal on the 
lookout for manufacturers of illicit whiskey in Ken- 
tucky, the “ Pennyrile” district being the scene of his 
labors. He falls in love with a pretty girl of somewhat 
lower social status than himself, and the discovery of 
the “ moonshiner ” and the final surrender of the maiden 
to his suit come together in the closing chapter. The 
interval.-is filled up with stories of the war between the 
States, with the lynching of a negro in which all the 
* best” citizens of the countryside take part, and with 
adventures of several sorts. 

Few minor characters in history lend themselves bet- 
ter to a certain sort of romance than that of John Gif- 
ford, who turned from being a cavalier officer to a 
pastorship in one of the straightest sects of his day, 
numbering Charles Stuart and John Bunyan among his 
friends at the two extremes of his life. Miss Dora M. 
Jones has made a good selection in taking this remark- 
able career for elucidation in “ A Soldier of the King” 
(Cassell). John Milton figures in the story for a mo- 
ment. 

The fighting in the Netherlands between the Duke 
of Alva and the Prince of Orange supplies the historical 
background for Miss H. C. Bailey’s “My Lady of 
Orange” (Longmans), a stirring romance which pre- 
serves much of the horror of the times. There are 
eight illustrations by Miss C. P. Jacomb-Hood, which 
add to the value of the book. If one is looking for 
incessant fighting, it is to be found here. 

“The Crow’s Nest” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is not a 
novel, but a rather slight descriptive narrative of a 
little garden perched high on the side of the Himalayas, 
near the city of Simla, which Mr. Kipling discovered 
the literary possibilities of some time ago. Mrs. Everard 
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Cotes, the author, is better known to both American 
and English readers as Sarah Jeanette Duncan; and 
the chief value of her latest book lies in the new-world 
eyes with which she regards the rulers of the Indian 
Empire in the mountain resort which enables them to 
escape the heat of the plains. Mrs. Cotes planted in 
her “Crow’s Nest” the seeds of a species of golden- 
rod that she had brought with her from America, and 
the account of the favorable reception accorded the 
new delicacy by the bees and butterflies makes inter- 
esting reading. 

It is somewhat anomalous to come upon a book which 
is almost wholly lacking in distinction so far as diction 
is concerned, yet shows from one cover to the other 
marked originality in the choice of its subject matter. 
Miss Edith Wyatt’s “Every One His Own Way” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) is made up of a series of 
instantaneous photographs of Chicago life, the subjects 
drawn largely from the points of contact between the 
older American and the newer foreign society of the 
city. Just as a kodak may grasp and hold a scene in 
which an artist finds delight, so Miss Wyatt sets down 
little episodes of more than ordinary value to literature; 
though, as in the case of the artist and the kodak, the 
means of conveying the episode hardly rises to the 
dignity of art. There is a tendency to mere clever- 
ness, too, which needs to be subdued; yet the book is in 
many ways one to deserve attention. 

There is always danger of preciousness in the writings 
of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, and “The Love Letters 
of the King; or, The Life Romantic” (Little, Brown, 
& Co.) is not free from this fault. It is, indeed, the 
sort of book that only a poet —a minor poet — could 
write, filled with little love lyrics in a species of vers 
libre, and flavored with a transcendental passion, a love 
of love for love’s sake and not at all for the sake of the 
beloved. The moral, however, is wholesome, for the 
mild-mannered hero succeeds in divesting himself of 
the rather silly affair which fills up most of the pages 
and marrying a worthy woman. The style is rambling, 
but not incoherent. 

More than ordinary regret will be felt after reading 
“ The Grapes of Wrath” (Small, Maynard & Co.) that 
the author of the book, the late Mary Harriott Norris, 
should have been taken away in what is evidently her 
intellectual and literary maturity. The story is an un- 
usually powerful one, concerning itself wholly with the 
period of the Civil War, and depicting life in a New 
Jersey village, at a Virginia country seat, among a secret 
settlement of contrabands, during the denudation of the 
Shenandoah Valley, and in Richmond just before and 
after its surrender. Apart from the broad opportunities 
thus given to interpret history, there is admirable de- 
velopment of character shown throughout the book, and 
the intricate romance element is well handled. The 
book is impressive and artistic. 

When Garcilaso de la Vega discovered that his name 
was not in “ Who's Who in 1491,” he set about remedy- 
ing the defect as soon as possible. As a result, after 
many years of further adventure he accumulated the 
material which Miss J. Breckenridge Ellis has now set 
forth in her “Garcilaso” (McClurg). The narrative 
is a trifle uncertain in its pronouns, running from the 
first to the third persor and back with bewildering 
speed, but it is sufficiently inclusive to take in a fight 
with a Moor, a voyage with Columbus, and several other 
things of the sort. There is an admirably contrived 
love-story along with the adventure. 





A careful study of character, the hero being a Jesuit 
priest who*becomes one of that gallant band of mission- 
aries which Parkman celebrates, supplies the framework 
of Miss Anna Farquhar's “‘ The Devil’s Plough ” (L. C. 
Page & Co.), additional material for a background 
being drawn from the French Court of Anne of Austria 
and Mazarin. While there is enough of the sword-and- 
cloak in the book to give it interest, the soul of it lies 
deeper than mere striking incident, and the develop- 
ment of Gaston L’Artanges the roysterer, into Father 
Gaston the missionary priest, is worth following. 
Though New France figures only in the concluding 
chapter, it affords a fitting close to a story of real merit. 

Real humor, of a Stocktonish sort, runs through the 
pages of Mr. Sydney H. Preston's “The Abandoned 
Farmer” (Scribner). It is an account of a newspaper 
man, his delightfully feminine wife, and their quaint 
little son, all of whom move into the rural districts for 
the purpose of making money by not spending it. 
Everything happens at just the right time and in not 
quite the right way, but still with an ordered intelli- 
gence that sets the account of it in a world by itself. 
The contrast between the city man and the real farmer, 
the curious twist to the episodes, and the generally 
wholesomeness of Mr. Preston’s work, make his book 
a welcome addition to our summer reading. 

Easily surpassing all her previous work in merit is 

Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield’s “ Valencia’s Garden” 
(McClure). The is that of a little American 
maid educated in France, out of all knowledge of her 
native land, and married in a purely conventional way 
to a man old enough almost to be her grandfather, 
himself in love with a woman of his own age. Valencia 
has the most striking adventures, even though she is so 
far out of the work-a-day world in her husband’s old 
French chateau as to seem cloistered. The book is 
conspicuous in an almost insistent use of the French 
language. 
A real South African novel, not connected with the 
war between Britain and the burghers, ix elcome at 
this time, especially when it has nothing to do with 
racial prejudice. Such a book is to be found in “A 
Daughter of the Veldt” (Holt), by a new writer, Mr. 
Basil Marnan. From it may be derived more of the 
facts concerning the factors now at work in that distant 
land than from many veracious histories, — Kaffirs, 
Boers, and Britons appearing as they do in life, without 
exaggeration of either faults and virtues. The heroine 
is a girl reared in complete ignorance of her parents, 
though the striking prologue serves to indicate them to 
the reader. The manner in which, through her own 
sweetness and strength of character, she finally comes 
into the heritage she deserves, is excellently told, and 
the novel is a really striking one. 

Modern realism and historical romance are the two 
extremes which Mr. Louis Evan Shipman has touched 
in his former writings, and his latest volume, “The 
Curious Courtship of Kate Poins ” (Appleton), arranges 
itself in the latter category. It is “a romance of the 
regency,” dealing with English society in the days of 
Beau Brummell and his friend’s “fat friend.” Duels 
there are in plenty, and the outeome of the somewhat 
surprising wooing given the piquant heroine is made 
doubtful enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of 
suspense. Vivacity, and an exaggerated courtesy already 
old-fashioned, add to the attractiveness of the book. 

Mrs. Reginald de Koven has aspired to high things 
in her story of Artaxerxes Longimanus, called “ By the 
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Waters of Babylon” (H. S. Stone & Co.). It is a 
tragical work with the final catastrophe omitted, a great 
deal of atmosphere whereby the luxury and ferocity of 
the day find interpretation, and an admirable plot, 
failing only in consistency through the failure to carry 
the tragedy on to a logical close. It shows great im- 
provement in method and manner over Mrs. de Koven’s 
earlier book, though the style is not to be commended 
so highly as that of her translation of Pierre Loti’s 
« An Iceland Fisherman.” 

Mr. Payne Erskine in “When the Gates Lift up 
Their Heads” (Little, Brown, & Co.), has painted two 
characters, one of them a bright, ambitious, educated 
young gentleman, the heir to an aristocratic and wealthy 
grandmother, and the other a colored barber with a 
certain amount of energy but much more vanity and 
desire for show, — leaving the reader to discover at the 
close that the two, as in Mark Twain’s book, were de- 
liberately exchanged soon after birth by the mother of 
the colored one. The book brings up a series of re- 
flections concerning environment which make it worthy 
of consideration, though it is rather more ambitious 
than successful when viewed as a work of art. 

The infamous treatment of American prisoners on 
board the floating prisons which England used for their 
retention during the Revolutionary War provides the 
leading episode in Mrs. Sara B. Kennedy’s “ Joscelyn 
Cheshire ” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), her hero’s escape 
from it being sufficiently exciting to make the reader 
draw a deep sigh of relief when the pursued one is 
safe at last. The heroine, by way of variation from 
the prevailing type, is not a patriot, but a rabid little 
Tory. 

The heroine who lends her name to Mr. Justin Me- 
Carthy’s “‘Mononia, A Love Story of ’Forty-Eight” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) is herself named from the 
province of Munster, as that word was anciently trans- 
lated into Latin. She is a finely drawn conception, and 
her father, brother, and lover, with whom the argument 
is chiefly concerned, share that distinction with her. 
Mr. McCarthy is able to view the events of which he 
was formerly a part with the dispassionate eye of age. 

* A Novel of Modern Diplomacy,” the sub-title of 
Mr. David Dwight Wells’s “Parlous Times” (J. F. 
Taylor & Co.), describes the volume with accuracy. A 
man has done a wicked thing, and its results follow him 
to the bitter end; while two women, with character- 
istically uncertain motives and certain affections, serve 
to keep the catastrophe in doubt until the close. Mr. 
Wells shows strength as well as skill in the handling 
of his unusual material. 

A curious proof of the popular acceptance of Diedrigh 
Knickerb ious “ History of New York from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty ” is to be found in the “ publisher’s note” pre- 
fixed to Mrs. Jessie Van Zile Belden’s “ Antonia” 
(L. C. Page & Co.), wherein a careful explanation is 
made of the fact that early days in New Amsterdam 
were not lacking in the strenuous life. The novel is 
not, perhaps, the best proof of it, for, though there is 
an abundance of exciting incident, the story is told with 
a blandness which does not stir the blood. Possibly it 
is the better summer story on that account. 

Through a misapprehension regarding the meaning of 
the word “ Maori,” the fact that the scene of “ Another 
Woman’s Territory” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) is laid in 
Australia does not become apparent for some time, New 
Zealand being the most probable spot for Maori geo- 
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graphical names to obtain currency. This apart, “ Alien” 
has written a story of much force, involving great ques- 
tions of honesty and intellectual integrity, dealing with 
the development of a strong man’s character, and show- 
ing an insight into the feminine heart which stamps the 
author’s sex. That there should be so little flavor of 
the antipodes in the book, after all, simply goes to show 
that the problems worked out in it are not those of any 
one place or time, but of universal application. 

“The Career of a Beauty” (Lippincott) is a trifle 
disappointing, for all “ John Strange Winter's ” author- 
ship of it. The book begins with one of ti.ose miscel- 
laneous families for which the author is famous, and 
this part is really the best of the story. When it gets 
to be a question of the war in South Africa, so seriously 
overworked by British novelists of late, with a little 
telepathy run in for variety, the story becomes less 
fascinating. 

How closely the two branches of the English-speaking 
race on the passing frontiers of America and on 
existing frontiers of Australia run ther is made 
apparent through “The Wisdom of Esau” (Cassell), 
by Messrs. C. H. Chumley and R. H. Outhwaite. The 
book is most readable, portraying as it does a bush fire 
— the antipodean equivalent of our prairie fire, — and, 
on the spiritual side, the play of almost unrestrained 
passion in a rude and pastoral civilization. It calls to 
mind the breadth of the literary field afforded by the 
continent of Australia, and how novel it all is so far as 
American readers are concerned. 

Though “A Colonial Cavalier” (Lothrop) is assuredly 
a romance of the American Revolution, its author, Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston, is a writer of too much skill 
to turn his argument upon matters of mere history. He 
provides an admirable background of fact, and his two 
young gentlemen and their two young ladies disport 
themselves before it with great vivacity and good humor. 
« Jack,” one of his heroines, is a really lovable concep- 
tion. It is a pleasant story of Southern life during 
troublous times. 

Mr. Morgan Robertson has followed his successful 
volume of sea-tales by a more ambitious and extended 
work, “ Masters of Men, A Story of the New Navy” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). Those who recall his earlier 
yarn of an officer and enlisted man in the service of the 
United States, who were “shanghaied” on one of those 
disgraces to the American flag which are known to 
sailors as “ hell-ships,” will find the same theme used 
for the central episode of this novel. It is as engrossing 
as any book recently written for fully two-thirds of its 
length, and it begins to lose there because of the 
imagined need of bringing girls and love into the 
argument. We think Mr. Robertson is a writer suffi- 
ciently picturesque and graphic to tell a rattling good 
story without this element of romance. 

A sensational story which serves as the frame for an 
intelligent and instructive dissertation on important 
questions of the day has been written by Mr. Frederick 
Upham Adams with the title, “ The Kidnapped Million- 
aires” (Lothrop). A wealthy young New Yorker, who 
has taken up modern journalism for the fun in it, kid- 
naps the six richest men in the United States and con- 
veys them to a deserted spot which proves to be on the 
Gulf coast of Mexico. The party discuss financial and 
other topics with considerable acumen and entire free- 
dom, the views advanced being occasionally wild, but 
always intelligent. The book succeeds in conveying 
the bustle and eagerness which characterize a modern 
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newspaper office to a really remarkable extent, and is 
both interesting and amusing. 

No one but a poet who has lived close to the heart of 
Nature could have written such a book as “The Heart 
of the Ancient Wood” (Silver, Burdett & Co.), and 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, its author, is to be con- 
gratulated for having so successfully translated the de- 
light of life in the wilds into literature. He has succeed- 
ed in doing a most difficult thing in this; and one even 
more difficult in making sympathy for the brute cre- 
ation a sufficient rival to a human suitor in a woman’s 
love. 

The name of Mr. Ellis Meredith is not known to the 
reader, but his tale of a modern Robinson Crusoe, “ The 
Master-Knot of Human Fate” (Little, Brown, & Co.), 
deserves attention none the less on that account. It is 
the story of a man and a woman left on an island after 
a cataclysm which has submerged nearly all the world 
except that part of the Rocky Mountains on which they 
happen to be standing at the time. As Crusoe in his 
ship, so they, in a little house which survives to them, 
find the means for supporting life. The book has unusual 
merit, and the faults in it, such as that of insistent 
quotation, are abundantly criticized by the characters 
themselves. 

Mr. Joseph Sharts shows a painstaking and a literary 
grasp that deserve encouragement, in his “ Ezra Caine” 
(H. 8. Stone & Co.), though the book contains the 
autobiography of a maniacal murderer — as displeasing 
a subject as could well be chosen. Brief as the story 
is, it still contrives to leave the impression that if such 
& person were to write down his inmost thought this is 
surely the manner in which he would do it. Credit for 
originality belongs to the author, — although the hor- 
ror essential to the narration keeps it from attaining 
any great height. 

War is always fascinating, even in its horrors; and 
it may be surmised that the war of the American Revo- 
lution, being fought for as nearly just a cause as war may 
have on this earth, is popular on both accounts. “Clay- 
ton Halowell” (R. F. Fenno & Co.), by Mr. Francis 
W. Van Praag, obtains more attention than war in its 
usual forms may command, because the plot turns so 
largely on the attempt of the hero to ferret out the 
treason which made Benedict Arnold infamous. A 
compound love-story runs through the book, with much 
plotting and counterplotting. 

Hypnotism of the most pronounced variety is the 
mystery behind “The Mysterious Burglar” (F. M. 
Buckles & Co.), and with that for the turning-point of 
his artless narrative Mr. George E. Walsh contrives to 
keep his readers in doubt through the greater part of 
the story. The account is put in the mouth of a pro- 
fessional burglar who has been taken into the service 
of the mysterious one. Something seems incongruous 
in the latter’s proceedings, so the real burglar turns 
detective and eventually proves the truth of an adage 
too old to require repetition. The story holds the atten- 
tion and makes small demand on faculties likely to be 
benumbed by hot weather. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard’s story of the Mohawk Valley 
during the Revolutionary campaign that led to the sur- 
render at Saratoga is called “The Son of a Tory” 
(R. G. Badger & Co.), and has rare merit among books 
of its kind. Its characters are alive, and bear a close 
resemblance to the men and women we know to-day. 
Nearly every historical romance read in late years em- 
phasizes the differences between the people of its day 





and those of ours; Mr. Scollard has preferred, rather, 
to lay stress upon the likenesses. Apart from the inter- 
esting episodes which follow the history of that time 
with substantial accuracy, this choice of treatment gives 
the book real distinction. Nothing has ever been gained 
by setting Revolutionary characters and Revolutionary 
times off by themselves; much is to be gained by bring- 
ing them together. Our ancestors were men and women 
of like passions with ourselves; and we can be grateful 
to the author for having shown them exactly as they 
were. 

Mr. Clive Holland’s “Mousmé” (Stokes) has the 
good fortune to appear as the sequel to an earlier suc- 
cess, ‘* My Japanese Wife.” ‘The history of the little 
geisha girl is carried on from the time of her wedding, 
through a journey to England, and an enforced return 
to Japan due to the difficulties of the British climate. 
Mr. Holland’s book is an excellent antidote to M. Pierre 
Loti’s “ Mme. Chrysanthéme,” being filled with bright 
humor and real sentiment. 

The loss of the “ Essex” in Valparaiso, on March 28, 
1814, is the crowning episode of Mr. T. J. Hains’s sea- 
story, “‘ The Cruise of the Petrel” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.). The author has left the “love interest ” where 
it belongs in a good sea-story — entirely out of it. A 
pair of villains of the good old sort, and a cheerful 
suggestion of piracy, make the book undeniably inter- 
esting. 

Whatever the work of Mr. Guy Boothby may lack 
in other respects, it is always ingenious. In “The 
Mystery of the Clasped Hands” (Appleton) a wealthy 
English painter is sent a box containing the severed 
hands of a former model of his by way of wedding 
present, and it takes a modern M. Dupin to unravel the 
problem of the sender. He is discovered, of course, 
after the usual process. The book is of the lightest 
sort. 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard is not as successful with “ Mon- 
tayne, or, The Slavers of Old New York” (Altemus) 
as with his stories for boys, chiefly because he uses 
much the same plan of construction and gives incident 
too high a place. The book, indeed, has enough action 
in it for three stories, and something like bewilder- 
ment follows the reader in trying to keep pace with it 
all. 

“David Harum” is presumably responsible for 
«John Winslow” (Dillingham), a mild reflection of 
the earlier dialect story of homely village worth. The 
author, Mr. Henry D. Northrop, has discovered a 
worthy character in this later hero, and his story is well 
told. 

After wandering in the slough of Mexican politics 
through a thick volume, Mr. Charles Fleming Embree 
returns to the better and more distinctive manner of 
his first book of stories in “ A Heart of Flame” (Bowen- 
Merrill). The story is a passionate one of the Mexican 
frontier, — priests, people, a sheriff's posse, and an ex- 
ecution figuring in its pages, beside the strikingly con- 
ceived figure of the heroine, Ramoncita. The story has 
the merit of being inevitable, the scenes of blood and 
lawlessness being supported by the environment in the 
most essential manner. 

Mr. Edwin Asa Dix has written of New England 
village life most acceptably in “Old Bowen’s Legacy” 
(The Century Co.). The action turns upon the bequest 
of aa eccentric person, and the types which the author 
draws of the various people who are involved in the 
final award are clear and distinct. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


“First Year Latin,” by Messrs. William C. Collar 
and M. Grant Daniell, has just been published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Herr Carl Niebubr’s “ The Tell el Amarna Period ” 
is the second number of Mr. David Nutt’s pamphlet 
series entitled “The Ancient East.” 

Mr. Henry W. Boynton has edited for the “ River- 
side” series of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a 
selection from the poems of Alexander Pope. 

“ Foundation Lessons in English,” by Messrs. O. I. 
Woodley and M. S. Woodley, is a text-book, in two 
volumes, for very young pupils, published by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have just published a 
new edition, with many improvements, of that excellent 
text-book, «A History of the United States,” by Mr. 
Allen C. Thomas. 

Messrs. Charles H. Kerr & Co. publish, in pamphlet 
form, a new English translation of Plato’s « Republic,” 
Book I., by Professor Alexander Kerr, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

“The Latin Pronouns Is, Hic, Iste, Ipse,” by Dr. 
Clarence L. Meader, is described as “a semasiological 
study,” and appears among the recent publications of 
the Maemillan Co. 

Volume VIII. of Dr. Camden M. Cobern’s “Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament,” comprising the Books 
of Ezekiel and Daniel, bas just been published by 
Messrs. Eaton & Mains. 

Wilhelm Hauff’s « Lichtenstein,” adapted — suspic- 
ious word — for English readers by Mr. L. L. Weeden, 
and published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., makes 
a showy but not unattractive volume. 

A new edition, “ re-written and re-arranged,” of Prof. 
W. W. Skeat’s “Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language,” has jnst been published by the 
Oxford Clarendon Press for Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of a 
“ School and College Speaker,” edited by Mr. Wilmot 
Brookings Mitchell. A judicious mixture of old and 
new matter characterizes the selections which make 
up the bulk of the work. 

The American Book Co. has just sent us an “ Aca- 
demic Algebra,” the work of Dr. William J. Milne. 
The same publishers also send us an “Oral Lesson 
Book in Hygiene,” designed for primary teachers, by 
Miss Henrietta Amelia Mirick. 

Miss Isabel Maddison, the compiler of the useful 
“ Handbook of British, Continental, and Canadian Uni- 
versities,” with special reference to the courses open to 
women, has prepared a “ Supplement for 1901,” which 
may be obtained from her at Bryn Mawr College. 

Emerson’s “ Representative Men” and a two-volume 
edition of “Adam Bede” are the latest additions to 
the Dent-Macmillan series of “ Temple Classics.” The 
frontispiece to the former work is an unfamiliar por- 
trait of Emerson in early manhood, reproduced from a 
woodcut. 

The best of De Quincey, including the “Opium Eater,” 
“English Mail Coach,” ete., is contained in the latest 
volume of Messrs Macmillan’s « Library of English 
Classics.” The twenty-five volumes previously an- 
nounced in this series are now published, but we note 
with pleasure that others are to follow. These hand- 
some and dignified reprints fill a distinct need. 





ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 
A SELECT LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


[Fuller descriptions of most of the following books, 
of the sort popularly known as “Summer reading,” 
may be found in the advertising pages of this number 
or of recent numbers of Tar Dra. ] 


FICTION. 
Adams, F. U. “The y Meenepee Millionaires.’ Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50 
“Alien.” ** Another Woman’ s Territory.’”’ T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. $1.50. 
it. by H. ‘The Tower of Wye.”’ H. T. Coates 
ry et **My Lady of Orange.”” Longmans, Green, 
—s Jessie Van Zile. ‘ Antonia.” L, C. Page & Co. 
Bell, Lilian. “Sir John and the American Girl.”” Harper 
& Brothers. $1.15 net. 
Bellamy, Edward. ‘*The Duke of Stockbridge.” Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.50 
Churchill, Winston. “The Crisis." Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
** Connor, Ralph.” ** Black Rock.” F. H. Revell Co, $1.25. 
**Connor, Ralph.” “* The Sky Pilot.’’ F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
Crowninshield, Mrs. a: ler. ‘* Valencia’s Garden.’’ Mo- 
Clare, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
Hegiesto n, -. “A Carolina Cavalier.” Lothrop 
blishing Co. $1. 50. 


hse Breckenridge. ‘*Garcilaso.”” A.C. McClurg & Co, 


“The Devil’s Plough.”’ I.. C, Page & Co, 
Forpelund, M. Louise. ‘* The Story of Sarah.” Brentano’s. 
Fowler, Ellen T. Bg ” D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Frothingham, i “* The Turn of the Road.”” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & pet 
rard, — Sm. “The Supreme Crime.” T. Y. Crowell 
ak. Sm of Mademoiselle.” H. T. Coates 
Gissing, ng. Georze, “ Our Friend the Charlatan.” Henry Holt 
Geodwie, Meed Wilder. “Sie Christopher.” Little, Brown, 
&Co. $1.50. 
Gordon, J=tien. ‘* His Letters.’? D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Harben, Wil N. ‘* Westerfelt.’’ Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Lb # — Road to Ridgeby’s.’’ Small, May- 
~ ) Wamgmeget os Lothrop 
"+ Mistress Nell.” Charles Seribner’s 
Howells, w. ». “A Pair of Patient Lovers.”” Harper & 
Brothers. $1.15 net. 
Jerome, Jerome K. “Observations of Henry.”” Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. 
er com “ Arrows of the Almighty.’’ Macmillan 
ia} Dora M. “A Soldier of the King.” Cassell & Co. 


Laut, A. C. * Lords of the North.”” J. F. Taylor &Co. $1.50. 
Lush, [ K. “The Autocrats.”” Doubleday, Page & 


Mec, Sidney. “Truth Dexter.” Little, Brown, & Co. 
McCarthy, Justin. ‘‘ Mononia.’”’ Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 
McCutcheon, G. B. ** Graustark.”” H.S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
we Lucy Cleaver. “Juletty.”” T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Migeoten, 2 Julia. ‘A Sunny Southerner.”” L. C. Page & 

Basil. “A Danghter of the Veldt.”” Henry Holt 


Marnan, 
& Co. $1.50. 
— Frankfort. ‘‘ Nelli Gwyn — Comedian.”’ Brentano’s. 


Farquhar, Anna. 
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Bogen dete 5 - **A Summer Hymnal.” H. T. Coates & 
ene a Ball. ‘* Ralph Marlowe.”’ Saalfield Publishing 
“The Octopus.”” Doubleday, Page & Co. 
oon ai. an “The Grapes of Wrath.”’ Small, 
, and Chomley, C. H. “The Wisdom of 
Co. $1.25. 
Overton, Gwendolen. ‘‘The Heritage of Unrest.” Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 
Ongshem, — ** Our Lady of Deliverance.”” Henry Holt 
Popes, by “The Story of Eva.”” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Peterson. + eed HL “ The Potter and the Clay.”” Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Post, wx D. “ Dwellers in the Hills.”” G.P. Putnam’s 
Potter, Margaret H. ‘The House of de Mailly.’”’ Harper 


rothers. $1.50. 
Preston, Sydney H. “The Abandoned Farmer.” Charles 
Scribner $1.25. 
Silver, 


- +4 
** Heart of the Ancient Wood.” 
“ Every Inch a King.’’? Dodd, Mead 


Roberts, C. G. D. 
Burdett & Co. $1.50. 

*“*A Daughter of the Fields.” A. C. 

” $1.50. 


er 5 Prank. 


Sawyer, a) wh 
& Co. $1.50 


50. 
ve Mi “Jack Raymond.”’ J. B. Lippincott 
bay —— — “Crucial Instances.”” Charles Scribner’s 
Wieten John § “ The Career of a Beauty.” J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
Wyatt. Edith. “Every One his Own Way.” McClure, 
hillips & Co. $1.50. 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOORS BOOKS. 


“Content in a Garden.”’ 


t, Mabel Osgood. “ Flowers and Ferns in their 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
“In Tuseany.”” E. P. Dutton 


Clark, Francis E. “*A New Way around an Old World.” 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
“The Bolivian Andes.” Harper & 


Conseg, Sir Martin. 
Brothers. $3. net 
Dose. William i. ** German Life in Town and Country.” 


P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


Houghton, 


in Co  Siehwape a Byways in East Anglia.” 
, and Others. ‘“‘ The Niagara Book.”’ Double- 
m.... Proed & Co. $1.50. Th are 
, Bolton, and Okey, Thomas, *‘ Italy To-day.’’ Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3 $3. , ri 
Landor, A. H. Sav: = China and the Allies.” Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 
Little, Archibald J. ko *Mowst Omi and Beyond.” F. A. 
Stokes Co. $3.50 
Lynch, Hannah. “ French Life in Town and Country.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
McClare, a K. a1. “ be the Pacific and Mexico.”’ J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co 
Mogiin, Bodectt "The Land of the Moors.” Macmillan 
me i . H. E. “Russian Life in Town and Country.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
a Olive. ‘* Mexico City: An Idler’s Note-Book.” 
S. Stone & Co, $1.25. 
4 cu Siberia.”” E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 
ey - **Pocket-Guide to Europe.” 


Longmans, Green, & Co. $4. 
L ” Cities of Northern Italy.”’ A. 
net. 





~~ Charles C. “‘In Nature’s Realm.”’ Albert Brandt 


Adams, John C. “ Nature Studies in qpaein. ” Popular 
edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
Arnold, A Foote. *‘* The Mac try ‘at Ebb-Tide.” 


Century $2.40 net. 
Bignell, Effie, “Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny: The Life 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 


Story of Two Robins.” 
Boardman, W. H. “ Lovers of the Woods.” McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
man, F.M. ‘Bird Life.’ Popular edition in colors. 
Tepes & Co. $2. net. 
Clute, W.L. “Our Ferns in their Haunts.” F. A. Stokes 
Co. $2.15 net. 
Comstock, J. H. ‘Insect Life.”’ Edition in colors. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75 net. . 
ee! Mary C. ** Moths and Butterflies.”” Ginn & Co. 
no. Ob ets aie H. “The Bird Book.” D.C, Heath & 
** Gardens Ola on New.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $15. 
Going, ” ng 7 “With the Wild Flowers.”’” Baker & Tay- 
Honieke Francis les ome Life of Wild Birds.”” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
“Souther Wild Flowers and Trees.” 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. ‘*The Life of the Bee.’’ Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.40 net. 
Miller, Olive Thorne. ‘Second Book of Birds: Bird Fami- 
lies.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 
Mowbray, J. P. “* A Journey to Nature.”” Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50 net. 
Setou-Thompson, Ernest. ‘* Bird eo ” With text by 
Ralph Hoffmann. Ginn & Co. $1.50 
7. “*Everyday Birds.”’ ,_ Mifflin 
Weed, Clarance Moores. pe  Metneeieguaghion.” Doubl 
Page & Co. $1.50 at 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1901, 


Alaska, Delta Country of. G.R. Putnam. Scribner. 
Alfred, King. Louis Dyer. Aiélantic. 
America, Buddhist Discovery of. John Fryer. Harper. 
American Progress and British Commerce. North American. 
Animals, Imposters among. W.M. Wheeler. Century. 
Architectural Studies, Plea for. A.D. F. Hamlin. Forum. 
Arnold, Matthew. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 
es So Theory. C.J. Bullock. North American. 

Balloon Racing, Long Distance. Walter Wellman. McClure. 
Brooks’s, Betting Book at. G.S. Street. North American. 
Canada, Our Relations with. J. D. Whelpley. World’s Work. 
Cassatt, Alexander. F.N. Barksdale. World’s Work. 
Catholic Christianity. Cardinal Gibbons. North American. 
Ch&teau de Joux, An Escape from the. Century. 
China, Plea for Integrity of. W.C.J. Reid. Forum. 

Science Paradox. J. M. Buckley. North American. 

College Course, The Shortened. C. F. Thwing. Forum. 
Davenport, E. L., Recollections of. Clara Morris. McClure. 
Declaration of Independence. Ida M. Tarbell. McClure. 
Declaration of Independence, Men Who Signed. Lippincott. 
a. System, Is it Elective? J. Corbin. Forum. 

lish Language, Cultivating the. Alfred Ayres. Harper. 
rl Our Vast Excess of. North American. 
Farming, Revolution in. L. H. Bailey. World’s Work. 
Fiction, English and American. W. D. Howells. No. American 
Fishes, Tropical, Ph ing. A.R.Dugmore. World’s W. 
French Republic, Strength of. S. Brooks. World’s Work. 
Good Roads Train. The Earl Mayo. World’s Work. 
Hudson Palisades, Preservation of the. Review of Reviews. 
Italy, A Letter from. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic. 
Keene, James R. Edwin Le Fevre. World’s Work. 
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Liberal Party and English . Forum. The Catet Dam Daughter: A Legend of Niagara. By Paul 


Democracy 
Loon, The. W. D. Hulbert. McClure. 


Medical Practice and the Law. 4 
Millet, A Masterpiece by. F. Keppel. 

Negro, Salvation of. B. T. Washington. World’s Work. 
New England Woman, The. Kate Stephens. Atlantic. 
Newport in Summer. Eliot Gregory. Harper 

New Orleans and Reconstruction. Albert Phel Phelps. Atlantic. 
Odell, Governor, of New York. Rollo Ogden. McClure. 
Orators I Have Heard. George F. Hoar. Scribner. 
Pan-American Exposition, The. E.R. White. Atlantic. 
Paris, Municipal Art in. C. M. Robinson. Harper. 
Parkman at Lake George. Francis Parkman. Scribner. 
Polar Research, New Phases of. C.C, Adams. Rev. of Revs. 
Porto Rican Problem. L.S. Lowe. North American. 
Public Patronage Corruption. O. W. Underwood. Forum. 
Quakers, Two Generations of. Atlantic. 

Railway President’s Day, A. C. De Lano Hine. Century. 
Religious Journalism. H.W. Horwill. Forum. 

School Hygiene, Failures in. R. Clark. Forum. 

Sicily, A Tour in. Rufus B. Richardson. Scribner. 

Solid South, Breaking up. J. L. McLaurin. World’s Work. 
South, Condition of the. W.G.Oakman. North American. 
Stellar Universe, Limits of. T.J.J.See. Atlantic. 

Stock Broker, os s Work of a. World’s Work. 

Tahita. John La Farge. Scrii 

Technical Training, Higher. Jacob Schoenhof. Forum. 
Texas, Sale of, to Spain. H.S. Boutell. Forum. 

Tolstoy in Thought and Action. R. E.C. Long. Rev. of Revs. 
Trees and Civilization. Gifford Pinchot. World’s Work. 
Tropical Renaissance, The. Sylvester Baxter. Harper. 
Trust for Social Betterment. W. H. Tolman. World’s Work. 
Trusts, Sixteenth-Century. A. P. Winston. Atlantic. 
Twentieth Century, Burden of. Walter Besant. No. Amer. 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. Review of Reviews. 
Venezuelan Boundary Dispute. Grover Cleveland. Century. 
Wall Street, Machinery of. S.A. Nelson. World’s Work. 
Washington Memorial Institution. N. M. Butler. Rev. of Revs. 
Women’s Colleges, Working One’s Way through. Century. 
Working-Day, Movement forShorter. W. MacArthur. Forum. 








List OF NEW BOoOKs. 


[The following list, containing 54 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.] 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Francis Letters. By Sir Philip F: and Nps | 
toutes of the Family. Edited by Dene 
coi - hap Roney : Winstoes on the Junius ie ty 

1 ree rt — ‘'ee vo, gilt 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 

cus Lagené of Oe Lencstot én Lae: yt" its 
Origin, Opel. By Jo and Position in the Arthurian Ro- 

ay Weston. 12mo, uncut, pp. 252. 
* Grimm Li London: David Nutt. 

Last pow bony of Marie Bashkirtseff and her Corre- 

mn with Guy de Maupassant. With Foreword by 
nette L. Gilder. [lus., 12mo, pp. 157. F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.17 net. 

Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli (1484-1531). 
Translated for the first time from the Edited 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson. With portrait, 12mo, 

pp. 258. Longmans, Green, & Co, $1.25 net. 

Canadian Essays, Critical and Historical. By Thomas 
O’ Hagan, a. 12mo, pp. 222. Toronto: William 





vure, etc., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 54. Open Court blishing Co. 


A Handbook of Proverbs. For Read ie, Wri- 
— — 16mo, pp. 218, w Amsterdam 

Sketches in e. Selected J. Scott Clark. Vol. II., 
8vo, pp. 288. Evanston Press Paper. 

The Snow-Cap Sisters: A Burlesque. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 18mo, uncut, pp. 32. leogue. Brothers. rothers. Paper, 


25 ots. 
HISTORY. 
The oo of the Middle Ages, sate na By R. £7 E, Loge, 
A. 12mo, uncut, 570. ‘* Periods 
tory.”” Macmillan Co $i 75 net. 
PY yetirey Roche. The Sos wag rg Ag 
e e i uncu “ 
we. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Tribulations of a Princess. By the author of “ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.” be portraits, ie ro, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 379. & Brothers. $2.25 
George Eliot. thy Clara hacen — Dhotogravare 
t top, ** Westminster 
ies.”’ ane git i a Co. 75 ots. 
Francis and Dominic and the Mendicant Orders. B 
Herkless, D.D. 12mo, pp. 237. ** World’s Epoch- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


John 
ers.’’ 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Nietzsche as Critic, Phil and aa 
Selections I: his W hate A —— _ 
™ t, t '’ 
pp. 361. E. iotoare por v0, gilt top, uncut, 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot. In 2 vols., with pnptonre 


fron’ 24mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
ag 
Representative Men. By as Waldo Emerson. With 


photogravure portrait. . gilt top, uncut, pp. 231. 
** Temple Classics.”’ Ce. 50 cts. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Oxford Year, and Other Oxford Poems. By James 
Williams. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 126. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. 

Poetical Works of Louis M. Elshemus. First series; 12mo, 
pp. 500. Abbey Press. $2. 


FICTION. 


Our Friend the Charlatan. By George Gissing. 


12mo, 
pp. 386. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


The Gra of Wrath: A Tale of North and South. 
ott Norris. Illus., 12mo, pp. 345. ‘ 
Maynard & Uo. $1.50. 


They That Took the Sword. By Nathaniel Sabon. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 301. John Lane. $1.50. 
Mousmé: Oo yg d eng geen ha 


haga soe in colors, 12mo, pp. 34 
The Abandoned Farmer. By Sydney H. Preston. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 288. Scribner’s = $1.25 


Ensign Knightly, and Other Stories. By A. E. W. Mason. 
12mo, pp. 328. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Puppet Crown. B _"s a Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 436. Bowen- Co. 

The" Mysterious Burglar. By 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 247. F. M. B 

From the Unsounded Sea: A Romance. B 
Blissett. 12mo, pp.309. D. Appleton & Co. 

A Woman’s Revenge. By Law Muir. 
Abbey Press. 50 cts. 


, 50 ots. 
12mo, pp. 87 


of tem. By Kate Davis. 


A Musical Reformation, By John A. Cone. 12mo, pp. 9& 
Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Octavia the Octoroon. By J. F. Lee, M.D. 12mo, pp. 115. 
Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

aay, ene By W. H. Wright. 24mo, pp. 54. 


Abbey Press. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
The World of Graft. n° - hone 12mo, pp. 221. 
McClure, Phillips & Co 
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The Heart of the Empire: Discussions of Problems of 
Modern City Life in Hogland, with an Essay on Teese 
ism. By various writers. 8vo, pp. 415. r A 
Fisher Unwin. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

China and the Allies. By A. Henry Savage Landor. In 
2 vols., illus. in colors, ete., by the author, large 8vo, gilt 
tops. ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 net 

To the Pacific and Mexico. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. 
gg ta gilt top, uncut, pp. 162. J. B. Lippincott 

. $l. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Blessed Life: A Series of Meditations on Manhood and 
Womanhood in Christ. By William A. Quayle. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 281. Jennings & Pye. $1. 

The Church of the Reconstruction: An Essay on Chris- 
tian Unity. By Rev. Edward M.Skagen. 12mo, pp. 152. 
Thomas ittaker. Paper, 50 ets. 


BOOKS ON NATURE. 

Mosquitoes: How rae & Live, How They Disease, 

3 be Are Classified, How They ey ed 
oward, Ph.D. Illus. ., 8vo, pp. 241. 
Phillipe & Co. $1.50 net. 

Bird-Life: A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By 
Frank M. Chapman. Illus. in colors by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. Popular edition; vo, pp. 300. D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. net. 

Content .* a Garden. By Candace Wheeler; with deco- 
rations by Dora Wheeler =. 12mo, pp. 209. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 


SCIENCE. 
Lectures on the History of Physiology during the -. 
17th, and 18th Centuries. By Sir M. 
With frontispiece, large 8vo, uncut, pp. ae On ilasetlics 


Co, $2.25 net. 
ETHICS. 
The Principles of Morality and the epestnents of the 
Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt; trans. by M 
Floy by ge oe ar Large 8v0, uncut, pp. 308. “Mac: 
milian Co. $2. 


— CATION. 

The New Basis of Gooarypay: A Manual for the Prepar- 
ation of the Teacher. WL. Jacques W. Redway. 12mo, 
PP. *. * Teachers’ ional Library.’’ Macmillan 

\e + net. 


School a Bogiee. By Edward R. Shaw. Hlus., 12mo, 
p= o Teachers’ Professional Library.” Macmillan 
net. 


A History of the United States. By Allen C. Thomas, 
A.M. New edition, v1." ey illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 575. D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 

———— Lessons in English, By O. I. Woodley and 
M. 8S. Woodley. In 2 books; illus., 12mo. Macmillan 
Co. 90 cts. net. 

The First Steps in Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth and 
G. A. Hill. 12mo, pp. 156. Ginn & Co. 65 cts. net. 

Trois Comédies. Par Alfred de Musset ; edited by Kenneth 
Heath &'C. > wae portrait, 18mo, pp. 144. D.C. 

cts. net 


uthors 
pency 


Mention the Dial. 








Tents Year. Candid, suggestive Criti- 
cism, literary and technical Revision, 
Advice, Disposal. 

REFERENC2sS: 


Send a Sor NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


STORY-WRITERS, a. Historians, Poets — Do 
the honest criticism of your 
ved, ertte diated auttameth enmentiavenelinn aneoeuimeaions 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS’ : 
MANUSCRIPTS 


M S Ss SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION, 
. Send to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 


Do You & 
Write? 


BERT LESTON TAYLOR’S 


The Bilioustine 


Every copy tied with a string by hand. 
Brown paper; 24 pages; price, 25 cts. 
‘*A TIMELY AND MERITED SATIRE.”’ 
“ As a well-aimed Sh ea Rees wep it. As 
a piece of humor it is a gem.”"—Denver 
“The Fra Maginnis of ‘The Bilioustine’ proves to be a more enter- 
taining character thaa the original Fra, while his writings are much 
cleverer and contain a great deal more common sense than those of his 
model. Not only is ‘The Bilioustine’ a faithful copy of the original 
pamphlet both in style and appearance, but iu many cases the imitation 
is an improvement upon the original.’’—Chicago Journal. 
“No reader can afford to be without a copy of ‘ The Bilioustine.’”’ 
—Chicago Post. 
‘* There is humor in every sentence of the satire.’’-St. Louis Republic. 


“One of the best parodies perpetrated in the last twenty years.” 
—St. Louis Mirror. 


All bovk-stores and news-stands should have it, or address 
WILLIAM S. LORD, Publisher, Evanston, Ill. 


Alfred the Great 











Sold on i d for publi- 
— Short nary instruction by mail. 

Send stamp for booklet to HAWTHORNE 
AGENCY, PO Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 














Instruction by mail in li composition. 
Courses suited to all ag _ 

Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 








T= year is the millenial of the death of King Alfred, 
who has been called “the most perfect character in 


history.” He was a great scholar, as well as a great 
ruler, and two Old South Leaflets have just been pub- 
lished to illustrate his historical work — 


No. 112. King Alfred’s Description of Europe. 
No. 113. Augustine in England. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 





Books of All Publishers on 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 
AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
at have Sp tae oa stock in the country of American 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON. & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO— LONDON 
Sccondary School and College Cert Books 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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on correct art ideals and conducted in an altruistic = 
oung boys. Locati: 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL e:enar 10 PéuRTEEN years 


Our Aim: CHARACTER 
We do not object to boys full of animal life. We rather prefer them. Vicious boys we will not accept at any price. Manual training based 
Refined family tife combined with a school routine and discipline adapted to 
ion, according to United States vital statistics, one of three most healthful in country. New building — gymnasium, 
wling alley, model class-rooms — ready in Fall. Vacation school, June to September. 
Address, J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Essex Falls, Caldwell Postoffice, N. J. 


Best care of your boy while you are in Europe. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us, We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binmmvenam. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 

Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pa Bronzes. 


Calendars, 
Paj , Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, 





CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Waurser T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 
MAGGS BROS 159 Church St., Paddington, 

"9 LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 
Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 
Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 
Those visiting Engiand should not faii to call and inspect 


our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on 5 


‘*The Study of SHAKESPEARE.”’ 


The latest ! Ask your stationer for it, or send to 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Campen, Marre. Price, 50 cts. 


Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for meen schools, combining thor- 
ough study of the language with practice in conversation. Part I. 
(60 cts.) and Part Il. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate grades, 
contain subject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part Ill. 
($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and exercises), meets requi 
ments for admission to college. Part 1V., Hand-book of Pronuncia- 
tion (35 cts.), is a concise and prehensive treatise for ad d 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 























“INFINITE RICHES" 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 


Edited by E. C. STEDMAN and T. L. STEDMAN. 
One Vol., $1.25, Full Leather, Postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised every year. Complete, concise, handy. 
May be carried in a man’s hip pocket, or in a woman’s muff. 

“T have had your Pocket-Guide two trips and you will continue 
co pates 0, on 5 semen want Oe Sipeneine wp <e oo cree & yout 
handy little book.” — W. 8S. Williams, Providence, R. I., Jan. 14, 1900. 

“ Absolutely one of the essentials for Euro The writer uses it 
every summer.’’— Country Gentleman, May 17, 1900. Published by 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., New York 








Development of Painting in the 16th Century. 
12mo, Cloth, 27 Full Page Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 


FoR ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


Genp For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Jast out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


I WISH TO BUY — 
Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address .. . 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOOKS | 
AT VER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL ree MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS. Det TS cadtpen ant oad die ot 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “Sty You"™" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . . PENN. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 














WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRA’ 





Has just ere 28) 
—— 0. 

of rare aa 
ticularly of Ameri- 


cana. If you want 
one write for it. 








DOXEY’S 
Book’ Shopp’ 


15 East 17th St., New York 











If you like well-made bookes, write us for oure Catalogue 
If you write thing/, let us printe them for you 
Our bookf are ye beft made on ye market, and will be sent 
on approval, poftpaid 
Ye Lark, Ye Lark Classics, Ye Lark Editions, etc. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment tn 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 
French ‘Spanish 
and Italian 





For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue 





: : CHICAGO 


Bargains in Violins 


A® opportunity to get a fine instrument very low. Students’ violins 
(dated 1700 —1830) from $50 up instruments by the old 
masters, in fine preservation, from $150 up. Note these few examples : 
Testore, 1750,$150 ; Grancino, $200 ; Pressenda, $200 ; Gabrielli, 
$200; Kloz, $125; Old Strad. copy, $100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and Amati very low. Send for 
our beautiful Catalogue of Old Violins (razz). Contains historical 
eketches of the old masters of Cremona and Brescia from 1540 ; illus- 
trated; with fac-simile labels; also a descriptive list of old violins 
possessing the pure mellow tone, and costing from $25 to $5000. A 
formal Certificate of Gen 
payments accepted. 
, We will send several old violins on approval, 
A Special Offer and allow ten days’ examination. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 

ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $30,861,030.06. LIABILITIES, $26,317 ,903.25. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,543,126.81. 

Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92. 


uineness accompanies each violin. Monthly 











Perfection in Pocket Photography 
is reached in the new Folding 


WENO 
HAWK-EYES 


Equipped with Pneumatic Release Iris Dia- 
phragm Shutters and Rapid Rectilinear Lenses 
which meet every requirement of the most critical 
experts. Load in daylight with either Sunlight 
or Cartridge Films, and are of the highest grade 
in every detail. 


$13.50 to $20.00. 


Hawk-Eyes, $5.00 to $25.00, fully described in 1907 
Catalogue. Free. 


BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 











A SWELL TRAIN 


Pan-American 
Special 


Pm ment the best that the Pullman and Michigan 


shops can turn out. Elegant sleeping cars, 
dining cars, buffet cars, and coaches. 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS 


TO THE 


Buffalo Exposition 


Ly. Chicago daily, 6:00 P. m., serving dinner. 
Ar. Buffalo next morning, 7:45 P. M. 

Lv. Buffalo daily, 8:30 rp. mu. (Eastern Time). 
Ar. Chicago 9.30 a. M., serving breakfast. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


**The Niagara Falls Route.’’ 


The Only Line running directly by and in full view 
of Niagara Falls, stopping its day trains at Falls View 








Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 a. m., 3.00 P. M., 
and 11.30 p. m. daily. 

Send 4 cents postage for beautiful Pan-American 
Souvenir Folder. 


O. W. Ruceuss, G. P. & T. A., Carcaco. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman's Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 








A 
Book About 
Colorado 











Colorado, with its perfect climate 

magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 


Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 














P. S. EUSTIS, G.P.A., C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago | 











STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 


UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 





CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, | CHICAGO. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


KING DODO 


The Newest Musical Comedy by 
PIXLEY & LUDERS 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 
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A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Illustrated by Orson LoweLL. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Harrison’s greatest work of fiction. This fine romance by a 
famous author is the story of an American tourist in the Italian Alps, 
and the complications that resulted from his attempting to watch over the 
Italian fiancée of an English friend. A delightful and dramatic love story. 














The Potter 
and the Clay 


By Maup Howarp PETERson. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. 
Price, $1.50. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 


“ This rare book is not for one season, but 
for many. From the opening chapter, which 
tugs at the heart, to the close, when we read 
through tears, the charm of the book never 
flags. But there is nothing depressing in the 
book, though it is a tragedy ; for, with won- 
derful psychological insight, Miss Peterson 
makes her hero redeem himself at last by an 
act of noble self-abnegation. The book is of 


abiding interest.” 








The 


Kidnapped 
Millionaires 


By Freperick UpHam Apams. 
Price, $1.50. 

A startling and timely news- 
paper Wall Street story, in which 
six leading American millionaires 
are kidnapped and marooned by a 
sensation -seeking “ special corre- 
spondent.” 

“Ingenious in cenception and 
brilliant in execution,” says “ Mr. 


Dooley ” (Mr. F. P. Dunne). 








A CAROLINA CAVALIER 


By George Cary Eggleston . 
Illustrated by C. D. WiLttams. 


A historical romance of love, loyalty, and fighting in the Carolinas 
during the British invasion of 1780. 


“The most delightful part of the book is its stirring and almost passionate patriotism. 
This throbs through every page.” — Town and Country. 
“ A story of really rare power.” — Cleveland World. 


Price, $1.50. 














LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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